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months after the gift of the site by Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the City of New 
York. Now well on its way, the clearing of 
the site is expected to take about four 
months. At its next session in September 
the General Assembly will pass on the final 
plans which will determine the shape of the 
permanent headquarters. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Fy A public hearing in Beyrouth, Lebanon on July 
22, the SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE heard 
Mr. Hamid Frangie, Lebanese Foreign Minister pre- 
sent the view of the Arab States of Egypt, Iraq, Leb- 
anon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and the Yemen. Further 
statements were also made by Fadel Jamali, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Iraq, and by Fouad Hamza, 
Minister of State for Saudi Arabia (see page 202). 


A 


On July 24 it was announced that ten more Gov- 
ernments had replied to the Secretary-General’s letter 
of May 29, 1947 regarding illegal immigration of 
Jews into Palestine. 


A 


Discussion on the United States draft resolution 
on the Greek Question together with various amend- 
ments was continued in the Security CounciL at 
meetings held on July 23, 24, 25 and 28. At its 170th 
meeting held on July 29, nine members of the Council 
voted in favor of the U.S. resolution to set up a 
Balkan Frontier Commission but since a permanent 
member, the U.S.S.R., voted against, the resolution was 
not carried (see page 183). 

At its 168th meeting on July 28, the Council re- 
ferred the application of the Yemen for Membership 
in the United Nations to its Membership Committee. 

On July 24, it was announced that the Secretary- 
General had received a letter from Prince Seif El 
Islam Abdulla of the Yemen containing a formal ap- 
plication for the admission of the Kingdom of the 
Yemen to Membership of the United Nations in con- 
formity with Article 4 of the Charter. 


A 


The Albanian Government, on July 23, filed a com- 
munication with the INTERNATIONAL CourT oF Jus- 
TICE stating thaf it accepted the recommendation of 
the Security Council in regard to bringing the Corfu 
Channel Case before the Court. 


A 


On July 23, the Chairman of the Sussip1aRy Group 
of the Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans sent a 
report to the Chairman ‘of the Commission regarding 
the refusal of the Albanian’ officials at the frontier 
post at Kakavia to accept documentation from a 
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Group courier for transmission to the Albanian Gov- 
ernment. On July 24 the Group approved the text of a 
general report on its work to date to be cabled to the 
Commission. 

The Subsidiary Group returned to Salonika from 
Yannina on July 27 after completing its investigation 
on Greek territory of the alleged Greek-Albanian 
frontier incident of July 11 to 13. On July 28, the 
Group discussed the Albanian reply to its telegram of 
July 5 which refused permission for an investigation 
on Albanian territory of the alleged frontier incident 
of Sarandaporos of May 19 to 21. The Albanian Gov- 
ernment brought counter-charges against the Greek 
Government (see page 204). 


A 


On July 23, discussion was continued by the 
Workinc ComMMITTEE of the ATomic ENErcy Com- 
MISSION on U.S.S.R. amendments to the First Report 
of the Commission. The amendments included a rec- 
ommendation that control and inspection of atomic 
energy plants should be applied immediately after 
an international treaty was established, and asked the 
Security Council to give urgent recognition to the 
necessity of drafting a convention regarding the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons. 


A 


At a meeting on July 25, CoMMITTEE 2 (CONTROL) 
of the Atomic Energy Commission completed its pre- 
liminary discussion of the working paper on “Rights 
of and Limitations on the International Agency in 
Relation to Inspection, Surveys and Explorations.” 


A 


The Economic AND SoctaL CounciL met on July 
23, 24, 25, 28 and 29. It took note of the Report 
of the Economic and Employment Commission, of 
the Report of the Secretary-General on Financial 
Needs of Devastated Countries and of the Secretary- 
General’s Note on Reconstruction Problems of Dev- 
astated Areas not included in the reports of the Tem- 
porary Sub-Commission on Reconstruction of Devas- 
tated Areas. It adopted a resolution embodying de- 
cisions taken on the report of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion; decided that the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment should be convened in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, on’ November 21,°1947; approved the 
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agenda proposed by the Preparatory Committee for 
the ITO Conference; adopted a resolution approving 
the Economic Commission for Europe’s proposals to 
establish Committees on Transport, Coal, Electric 
Power, Industry, with sub-committees on Timber, 
Fertilizers and Alkalis and a Panel on Housing. The 
Council also took note of the Report on the FAO 
Timber Conference. It referred to its Social Com- 
mittee details of the transfer to the United Nations 
of Conventions for the prevention of traffic in women 
and children (see page 191). 


The SoctaL CoMMITTEE of the Economic and So- 
cial Council held its first two meetings on July 24 
and 28 respectively. On July 24 it agreed to accept 
the principle of considering communications from 
private organizations and individuals relating to 
Human Rights and the Status of Women. On July 
28, it adopted proposals contained in a resolution 
concerning communications recognizing that the Com- 
mission “has not power to take any action in regard 
to any complaints concerning human rights,” and 
requesting the Secretary-General to compile a confi- 
dential list of communications concerning human 
rights before each session of the Commission. 


A drafting Committee was set up to prepare ad- 
ditional paragraphs to the resolution concerning com- 
munications. This Committee held its first meeting 
on July 29. 


The Council’s COMMITTEE ON THE ONE Day’s Pay 
PROPOSAL met on July 25 and discussed the nature 
and timing of the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren and the nature of an International Committee 
connected with the Appeal for incorporation in a 
draft resolution. 


The Council’s ComMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL QUEs- 
TIONS met on July 23, 24 and 28 and discussed pro- 
posed amendments to the Council’s Rules of Proce- 
dure. It also considered draft rules of procedure 
which are to be applicable to all Commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council except the regional 
Commissions. 


The Economic and Social Council’s Narcotics 
Drucs ComMMISSION convened for its second session 
at Lake Success on July 24. The Chairman reported 
that the Allied Control Council for Germany had in- 
dicated that an annual report on narcotics control 
for Germany as a whole would be furnished and that 
a report for Japan had been received. At meetings 
held on July 25, 28 and 29, the Commission agreed 
to urge governments immediately to control the new 
drug Amidone; approved a program study dealing 
with laws and regulations on narcotics control; ap- 
proved the annual reports for the years 1942 to 1945 
on traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs; ap- 
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proved in principle the establishment of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry to several Latin American countries 
with regard to the prevalence of coca leaf chewing, 


A 


The CoMMITTEE ON NEGOTIATIONS WITH SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES convened at Lake Success on July 29 
and opened its discuss:ons on a proposed draft agree- 
ment to bring the World Health Organization into 
relationship with the United Nations as one of the 
Specialized Agencies. 


A 


The Unitep Nations Misssion To WESTERN 
SAMOA made a tour of the capital of Tonga between 
July 20 and 22. On July 23 it received the High 
Chiefs and other Samoan leaders. The Mission then 
paid a five day visit to the island of Upola and re- 
turned to Apia on July 29. 


A 


On July 25, the PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, which had 
convened at Lausanne on July 15, concluded the 
third part of its first session after adopting its re- 
port. The Preparatory Commssion will be reconvened 
by the Standing Advisory Committee when the IRO 
Constitution comes into force. 

It was announced at the last meeting of the Prep- 
aratory Commission that Iceland and Norway had 
paid their first quarterly share of the Preparatory 
Commission’s fund. On July 23 it was announced that 
a special payment of 50,000,000 Swedish crowns had 
been made by Sweden arising from German repara- 
tions and due for the repatriation and resettlement 
of a number of non-repatriable victims of Nazi ac- 
tion. On July 24 the Preparatory Commission de- 
cided to regard as eligible for legal protection and 
resettlement opportunities about 200,000 persons 
known as “Volkdeutsche” members of German-speak- 
ing minorities originating from various countries in 
eastern and southern Europe and now refugees in 
Austria. 

A 


On July 25, the representative of Peru to the 
United Nations signed the Constitution of the IRO 
and the Agreement on Interim Measures on behalf of 
the Peruvian Government. The signature is subject 
to later ratification. 


A 


On July 29, the INTERNATIONAL BANK FoR REcON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT announced the sub- 
mission of its balance sheet to Member Governments, 
showing nearly $1,000,000 excess of expenses over 
income in the year ending June 30, 1947. 
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7 United States resolution to implement the pro- 
posals of the Balkan Commission and establish a 
frontier commission in the Balkans was defeated in 
the Security Council on July 29, 1947, when Andrei 
A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), representing a permanent 
member of the Council, voted against the resolution 
as a Whole. 

Nine members of the Security Council voted in 
favor of the resolution as a whole, while the Soviet 
Union and Poland voted against its adoption. 

After the President of the Council, Dr. Oscar Lange, 
had announced that the resolution had not been car- 
ried because of the negative vote of a permanent 
member of the Security Council, Herschel V. Johnson 
(UnirED STATES) declared: “In the opinion of my 
Delegation, what has just happened produces a very 
grave situation, which it is not necessary to explain 
in any detail.” 

He felt confident that many of the Council members 
would like to consult their Governments, as he did, 
and therefore moved for an immediate adjournment. 
This motion was adopted. 

Prior to the final vote on the resolution as a 
whole, the Security Council had taken separate votes 
on the preamble and each of the paragraphs of the 
draft resolution. Twelve votes in all were taken, and 
in all but the last vote, the U.S.S.R. representative 
abstained from any participation. 

During the course of the meeting, interest had cen- 
tered chiefly on the outcome of the vote to decide the 
actual composition of the proposed commission. At an 
earlier meeting of the same day, the Council had 
engaged in a lengthy discussion on this subject with- 
out coming to any decision. When. in the afternoon 
session, the paragraph dealing with the composition 
was voted upon, the United States proposal for an 
eleven-member commission was adopted with seven 
afirmative votes; France, Poland, Austria and the 
U.S.S.R. abstained. 

In the week preceding the final decision on the 
United States resolution, the Security Council had 
devoted nine meetings to a detailed discussion of 
every clause of the resolution. Various amendments to 
the resolution had been suggested by other members, 
many of which the United States Delegation accepted. 


Amendments to Preamble 

At the morning meeting of July 22. the French 
representative, Alexandre Parodi, submitted two 
amendments to the United States draft amendment, 
dealing with the preamble and paragraph one. 
As proposed by the United States the preamble 
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Balkan Commission Resolution Fails 


“A Very Grave Situation” Comments United States Member 


read: “The Security Council, having received and 
considered the Report of the Commission of Investiga- 
tion established by resolution of the Council dated 
December 19, 1946; 

“Convinced, on the basis of the Commission’s Re- 
port, that further action is required by the Security 
Council;” 

The French amendment would substitute for the 
above: “The Security Council, having responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity pursuant to Article 24 of the Charter, and having 
considered the Report of the Commission of Investi- 
gation established by Resolution dated December 19, 
1946, finds that a dispute exists, the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

Mr. Parodi, in presenting this amendment, stated 
that its purpose was to give “a somewhat wider pre- 
sentation of the general subject.” and that it made 
reference to the Charter. 

Colonel Hodgson pointed out that the United States 
resolution indicated that the Security Council should 
adopt the proposals of the Balkan Commission. How- 
ever, those proposals had never once stated that the 
continuation of the situation in the Balkans would 
endanger international peace and security, and such a 
determination was required under Article 34 in order 
that the steps contemplated by the resolution might be 
taken. The French amendment enabled the Council to 
take necessary action. 

Herschel V. Johnson (Unitep States) said that 
he was glad to accept the French text of the preamble, 
and the President of the Council declared that in view 
of this acceptance, the French version had now become 
an integral part of the United States draft resolution. 

At the afternoon meeting on the same day, Faris 
el-Khouri (Syria) submitted an amended text of the 
preamble specifying that it was necessary “that fur- 
ther action be taken by the Security Council under 
Article 34 and 36 of the Charter.” During the discus- 
sion, several members expressed preference for the 
original French amendment, and the Syrian represen- 
tative did not insist on a vote. 

The preamble, however, was further amended at a 
later stage of the discussion by action taken on a 
second amendment proposed by the French Delegation. 

This second amendment was to paragraph one of the 
United States draft resolution, which read: “The 
Security Council adopts the proposals made by the 
majority of the members of the Commission.” Mr. 
Parodi asked for the insertion of the phrase “in their 
substance” after the verb “adopts.” 
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It was finally agreed that this amendment in modi- 
fied form should be incorporated in the preamble. 
After certain changes of phraseology proposed by Dr. 
Lopez of Colombia, the United States representative 
and other members of the Council participating in the 
debate agreed on the following revised text for the 
preamble: 

“The Security Council, having primary responsibil- 
ity for the maintenance of international peace and 
security pursuant to Article 24 of the Charter, and 
having considered the Report submitted by the Com., 
mission of Investigation established by the Council’s 
Resolution dated December 19, 1946, finds that a 
dispute exists, the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security. Therefore: 

“The Security Council, following the proposals made 
by the majority of the members of the Commission of 
Investigation, resolves . . .” 


United Kingdom Amendments 

Paragraph two was the subject of discussion at the 
meeting on July 23. This paragraph recommended that 
action be taken by the four Balkan governments on 
the “proposals contained in paragraphs A, B, D, and 
E” of the Balkan Commission’s Report. The United 
Kingdom representative proposed to replace this by 
four separate paragraphs—to be numbered 2, 3, 4, 
and 5—which would recommend successively the es- 
tablishment of normal good-neighborly relations; con- 


ventions for the regulation and control of common 


frontiers; alleviation of the disturbed conditions 
caused by the presence of refugees; and the voluntary 
transfer of minorities. 

Mr. Johnson accepted the United Kingdom amend- 
ments. However, lengthy discussion arose over the 
second sentence of paragraph two of the United King- 
dom proposals, which read: “In view of the gravity of 
the present situation, if in the future one of the four 
States concerned is found to be supporting armed 
bands formed on its territory which cross into the 
territory of one of the other States, or if such State is 
found to be refusing, in spite of the demands of that 
other State, to take the necessary measures on its 
own territory to deprive such bands of any aid or 
protection, that shall be considered by the Security 
Council as a threat to the peace within the meaning 
of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Mr. Parodi pointed out that the San Francisco Con- 
ference had refrained from a general definition of acts 
constituting a threat to the maintenance of peace so 
as to give the Security Council freedom of decision. 
If a definite formula were now put forth describing 
such acts, the result would be a very precise definition. 
Secondly, by accepting the United Kingdom wording, 
the Council would commit itself in advance as to what 
was to be considered a threat to peace. “I think that 
the Security Council should not: be committed in 
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advance to the making of any decision as to facts or 
incidents which might arise in the future,” Mr. Parodi 
said. He added that if the United Kingdom text was 
not changed in this respect, he would have to abstajn 
when a vote on it was taken. 

Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) at this point stated 
that the United Kingdom amendments were purely 
formal and did not change the substance of the United 
States resolution. He considered that this resolution 
was incompatible with the Charter and did not corre- 
spond to the actual situation in Greece and on its 
northern borders. This applied also to the United King. 
dom amendments, Mr. Gromyko added. 

Mr. Johnson stated that the United States Delega- 
tion favored the insertion in paragraph two of the 
sentence proposed by the United Kingdom amendment, 
since it was “taken almost bodily from the recommen- 
dations of the Commission.” 

He declared that it had no operative power, but 
was an exhortation and a warning “to all countries 
concerned, to keep order in their own houses and to 
leave other people’s affairs alone.” 

Vassili Dendramis (GREECE) said that the Soviet 
Union was the first country, in 1933, to define an act 
of aggression. In treaties which it signed with Ru- 
mania, Poland, Afghanistan, Persia, Estonia and Fin- 
land, the U.S.S.R. had stipulated that a state would 
be recognized as an aggressor if it committed one of 
a number of acts, including “Support given to armed 
bands which, having been formed on its territory, will 
have invaded the territory of another state; or the 
refusal, in spite of a request by the invaded state to 
take on its own territory all measures in its power in 
order to deprive the above-mentioned bands from any 
aid or protection.” 

The Bulgarian representative, Dr. Nissim Mevorah, 
objected that the sentence proposed by the United 
Kingdom put the four Balkan countries in a special 
category with a warning. “Warnings are given only 
to children and to guilty people,” Dr. Mevorah con- 
tended. Emphasizing that the warning applied in real- 
ity only to Greece’s northern neighbors, he maintained, 
“We are not children, and neither are we guilty.” 

It was one thing when independant and sovereign 
states reached an agreement among themselves on a 
definition of aggression, declared Dr. Joza Vilfan 
(YucosLavia), but quite another matter when that 
definition of aggression was imposed upon sovereign 
states from without. He believed that all the Balkan 
countries could agree among themselves if left alone, 
and added that “in every case it has been foreign 
intervention which has set these countries against. one 
another.” 

Referring to Dr. Mevorah’s point that the warning 
in the particular sentence was really directed only 
against Bulgaria, Albania and Yugoslavia, Mr. John- 
son observed that this was a matter for the representa- 
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tives of the Balkan countries “to determine in the 
privacy of their own hearts.” 


Mr. Johnson drew attention to what he called “vehe- 
ment talk” at the Council table about “Monarcho- 
Fascism” from some of the visiting representatives. 
The terms monarchy and fascism, he said, were not 
necessarily synonymous. “I have not seen or heard 
of any evidence in the last year,” he added, “which 
would indicate that there is the slightest political or 
civil liberty in either Albania, Yugoslavia, or Bul- 
garia.” 

From its knowledge, the United States did not be- 
lieve that Greece was a menace to international peace, 
but it considered that the northern countries under 
the actual prevailing conditions were such a menace. 
Therefore, he wanted to warn them and that was why 
he wanted the statement to remain in the resolution. 

Dr. C. L. Hsia (Cina) believed that the purpose 
of the paragraph under discussion was not to lay down 
the law or to attempt to interpret the Charter in ad- 
vance. It was simply a warning from the Security 
Council by virtue of its responsibilities to maintain 
peace. 

Mr. Gromyko answered Mr. Dendramis by pointing 
out that the Soviet treaties which the Greek represen- 
tative had referred to contained very good provisions 
but “unfortunately they are not included in the Charter 
of the United Nations,” and it was by the Charter that 
the United Nations must be guided. 

He then answered Mr. Johnson’s observations by 
stating that “the peoples of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
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Colonel Nesti Kerenxhi 
(Albania), Dr. Nissim 
Mevorch (Bulgaria), and 
s Dr. Joza Vilfan (Yugo- 
slavia) waiting to take 
their seats at the Security 
Council during its discus- 
sion of the Balkan 
question. 


Albania do not need, and do not ask for, the advice 
of the United States about their internal order.” 

To this the United States representative said that 
his own advice was unimportant but that some impor- 
tance might be attached to that given by the Council. 

Mr. Johnson then declared that if he had departed 
from his usual practice by making references to the 
internal situation in certain countries, he had done so 
“with a very vivid recollection” of the extremely con- 
demnatory references on the Greek internal situation 
which had been made by the representatives of the 
Soviet Union and Greece’s northern neighbors. These 
declarations, he added, “were designed to put Greece 
in contrast to the utter and complete innocence of the 
other three countries which were exculpated by Mr. 
Gromyko from any measure of blame in this situation.” 

At this stage Dr. Lopez of Colombia suggested that 
instead of stating that any future events of the nature 
described in this paragraph “shall be considered by 
the Security Council as a threat to the peace within 
the meaning of the Charter,” the resolution should 
request the four Governments concerned to “avoid” 
committing such acts. These would be considered “as 
a threat to the peace within the meaning of the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 

Only by implication would such wording give a defi- 
nition of a threat to the peace, “because it would 
warn the four States concerned that the Security Coun- 
cil would consider such action as..a threat to the 
peace when it is actually taken, not, before.” 

The Colombian suggestion was, accepted by Mr. 
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Johnson and supported by the United Kingdom 
and Australian Delegations, and became an integral 
part of the United States draft. , 

Thus, as a result of the discussion, the amended ver- 
sion as approved by. the United States and the United 
Kingdom read: “Giving support to armed bands form- 
ed on any of the states concerned and crossing into the 
territory of another state, or refusal by any one of 
the four Governments in spite oi the demands of the 
state concerned to take the necessary measures on its 
own territory to deprive such bands of any aid or 
protection shall be avoided by the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia as a threat 
to the peace within the meaning of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

A recommendation for frontier conventions was the 
next issue discussed. This is paragraph three of the 
United Kingdom amendment which reads: “The Secur- 
ity Council recommends to the Governments concerned 
that they enter into frontier conventions providing for 
effective machinery for the regulation and control of 
their common frontiers, and for the pacific settlement 
of frontier incidents and disputes.” 

Mr. Johnson accepted this amendment. 


Diplomatic Relations 

_Dr. Lopez suggested that this paragraph should also 
contain a recommendation that the four Governments 
establish normal diplomatic relations as soon as pos- 
sible. 

At this point Mr. Dendramis pointed out that Greece 
was willing to do all that it could to establish relations 
of good-neighborliness and friendship, but that the co- 
operation of its neighbors was necessary. He then 
cited what he maintained was evidence to show that 
such co-operation had not been forthcoming. His state- 
ment elicited replies from the representatives of Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria designed to refute his 
charges. 

The suggestion of Dr. Lopez was further considered 
at the Council’s meeting of July 24, at which Mr. 
Johnson agreed that the Council should endeavor to 
facilitate the resumption of normal diplomatic rela- 
tions. However, he did not think it a necessary condi- 
tion to the fulfillment of the other objectives in that 
particular clause of the resolution. 

Dr. Lopez stated that if the four countries concerned 
did not want to establish diplomatic relations among 
themselves, the Council should begin thinking of “the 
necessity of taking very positive action in order to 
avoid trouble in the Balkans.” 

Valentine G. Lawford (Unirep Kincpom), while 
not opposing the Colombian suggestion in principle, 
said there were certain facts which had to be clarified. 
Diplomatic relations between Greece and Yugoslavia 
already existed. Normal diplomatic relations between 
Greece and Bulgaria were impossible until the Bul- 
garian peace treaty had been ratified. As to Albania, 
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asked Mr. Lawford, was it right to recommend to 
Greece the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
that country while some of the countries on the Coun- 
cil, such as the United States and the United Kingdom, 
had not done so as yet? 

Fernand van Langenhove (BELGIUM) felt that in the 
present circumstances it seemed difficult to establish 
diplomatic relations, and therefore it would be better 
not to insist upon it. Faris el-Khouri (Syria) believed, 
however, that the Colombian suggestion would prove 
helpful. 

Colonel Kerenxhi (ALBANIA) reminded the Council 
that Greece still considered herself in a state of war 
with his country and that such a situation rendered 
impossible the application of such border conventions 
as were being proposed. Dr. Vilfan stated that he was 
prepared to accept the Colombian suggestion as useful 
and necessary, since Yugoslavia desired to see its 
diplomatic relations with Greece become more normal 
and developed, 

Mr. Johnson agreed to the Colombian suggestion, 
which would appear as paragraph two of the United 
States draft resolution and read as follows: “To recom- 
mend to the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia to establish as soon as possible normal 
diplomatic relations among themselves.” 

The United States Delegation also accepted para- 
graphs four and five of the United Kingdom amend- 
ments. The first dealt with the presence of refugees 
as a disturbing factor in the countries concerned and 
recommended that these refugees be (1) removed as 
far as practically possible from the country from 
which they came; (2) segregated in camps or other- 
wise; and (3) prevented from participating in any 
political or military activity. The paragraph also rec- 
ommended that such camps be placed under the super- 
vision of some authorized international body, and that 
repatriation of refugees would take place only after 
proper arrangements and notification had taken place. 

Paragraph five provided for a recommendation on 
the conclusion of agreements for the voluntary transfer 
of minorities. 


Composition of Commission 

The Security Council then proceeded to a consider- 
ation of that section of the United States draft resolu- 
tion dealing with the composition and functions of the 
proposed commission. Mr. Parodi of France favored 
a small body but he saw great advantages in its being 
composed of representatives of countries not directly 
concerned, from the standpoint of general policy, in 
the area. He suggested that all the six non-permanent 
members should be represented with perhaps Sweden 
as the seventh member. Further, he suggested that the 
representatives should function not as Council mem- 
bers but as representatives of their States. In this way, 
they could continue to serve even if their countries 
ceased to be members of the Council. 
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Six members representing the non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council was Col. Hodgson’s sug- 
gestion. He opposed the proposal of a seventh member 
because this might start a long discussion of the 
choice of the “neutral” country to be the seventh. 


Mr. Johnson, whose Delegation had originally pro- 
posed an eleven man commission composed of a repre- 
sentative of each of the Security Council members, 
believed that such a composition would more effec- 
tively represent the Council’s moral and legal responsi- 
bilities. He did not believe that differences of opinion 
could be more easily avoided in a smaller commission. 


Dr. Lopez suggested that the commission consist 
of three permanent and four non-permanent members 
of the Council, and that the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. should be two of the permanent members. 
The third should be one which, in the opinion of the 
Security Council, could most successfully bring about 
an understanding between those two countries. 


A single commissioner whose competence and neu- 
trality would enable him to perform the task, was the 
solution proposed by Mr. el-Khouri. 

Mr. Lawford said that the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment had originally favored the idea of a single neutral 
commissioner, but was pessimistic about ever finding 
anybody suitable. The only other practical alternative 
was an eleven member commission. 

The United Kingdom representative admitted that 
the French proposal was attractive, but he felt that 
such a commission would not be representative of the 
Council. Furthermore, Poland had a treaty with 
Yugoslavia, and “I am not quite sure how far we would 
be justified in maintaining that we were choosing 


Poland on the basis of neutrality in such a dispute as 
this.” 


Mr. van Langenhove supported the Australian sug- 
gestion of a commission of six non-permanent members 
of the Council, and said that it was time to try a new 
formula, for the Security Council had some experience 
with commissions of the same composition as the 
Council itself. Dr. Hsia, reserving his final position, 
said that his first choice would be an eleven member 
commission, and his second choice would favor the 
Colombian proposal. 


Also reserving his final decision, Joao Carlos Muniz 
(BRaziL) said that the cammission should meet two 
requirements, one of which was the representative 
character of such a body, and the other the elimination 
of the element of choice in its establishment. The Aus- 
tralian proposal of a commission of six non-permanent 
members met those requirements, the only objection 
to it being that a tie was possible because of the even 
number of members involved. 


The Council agreed to postpone further discussion 
of the composition of the proposed. commission to a 
later time. At this point, Mr. Gromyko presented the 
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attitude of his Government towards the amendments 
which had been submitted by Mr. Parodi. 

He said that he appreciated the spirit in which 
these amendments had been submitted to the Council. 
However, they would not change the substance of the 
United States resolution, and therefore the attitude of 
the U.S.S.R Delegation would not change towards 
the resolution. 

In reply to a point raised earlier by Mr. Lawford, 
Dr. Oscar Lange, the President of the Council, spoke 
as the representative of Poland to clarify his Govern- 
ment’s political commitments toward different Balkan 
countries. He said that Poland had a treaty of friend- 
ship and mutual assistance with Yugoslavia, in which 
the countries pledged assistance in case of aggression 
on the part of Germany or her allies in the last war. 
Furthermore, Poland was an ally of both Greece and 
Yugoslavia in the last war and considered that the 
anti-fascist forces in Bulgaria and Albania, which 
fought against Germany and were now in control of 
the Governments of those countries, were her allies too. 
Finally, Poland had no treaty with any Balkan country 
regarding the maintaining of Polish troops or Polish 
military personnel in any of those countries, nor did 
the Polish Government intend ever to enter into any 
such treaty with any Balkan country, or any other 
country. 


Competence of Commission 


Mr. Johnson stated that he accepted the first five of 
the six French amendments to paragraph 3 (b) of the 
United States resolution, dealing with the functions of 
the proposed subsidiary organ. 

In its amendment, the French Delegation had pro- 
posed that the functions of the Commission should be 
“those of conciliation and investigation.” The United 
States accepted this suggestion. This statement, how- 
ever, prompted the Yugoslav representative to speak 
on the question of the competence of the proposed 
Commission. A full length discussion followed on the 
interpretation of provisions of the Charter on which 
the United States draft resolution was based. 

Dr. Vilfan recalled that earlier in the Council’s dis- 
cussions, support for arguments in favor of setting 
up the proposed commission was sought in Articles 33, 
34, 35 and other articles of Chapter VI, “Pacific Set- 
tlement of Disputes.” But according to Article 2, para- 
graph 7 of the Charter, the United Nations was not 
authorized to intervene in matters essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state except in apply- 
ing enforcement measures under Chapter VII, “Action 
with Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the 
Peace, Acts of Aggression.” 

He argued that the United States proposal limited 
the sovereignty of the states concerned, was against the 
letter of Chapter VI, and expressly in opposition to 
Article 2, paragraph 7. 
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Two procedures were envisaged by the Charter, Dr. 
Vilfan said: first, the procedure under Chapter VI, 
which did not limit the sovereignty of states, and that 
under Chapter VII, in which sovereignty was limited 
only when a serious enough situation arose. He quoted 
from a Report of the chief United States Delegate at 
the San Francisco Conference: “Every assistance is 
provided to the nations themselves to settle their trou- 
bles peacefully. The right of the Security Council to 
intervene develops by carefully graduated stages only 
as it becomes necessary to do so for the maintenance 
of peace.” This showed, Dr. Vilfan declared, that the 
Charter provided stages, the first being to respect the 
sovereignty and independence of States, “and then 
the procedure is to let agreement ripen as . . . the 
fruit of the expressed free will of States concerned.” 


In reply, Mr. Johnson said that Article 34 conferred 
full and complte authority to investigate. Article 34 
reads: ““The Security Council may investigate any 
dispute or any situation which might lead to interna- 
tional friction or give rise to a dispute, in order to 
determine whether the continuance of the dispute or 
situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security.” 


If the Council felt it necessary to go itself to the 
territory of some Member state, or to the territory of 
some non-Member state, which had accepted its obliga- 
tions, the Security Council had the right to request all 
facilities and co-operation. Inconvenient as it might be, 
such a request was not an infringement of sovereignty. 
The Yugoslav thesis, continued Mr. Johnson, that a 
state could only be investigated by the Council with its 
consent “would nullify the whole operative intent of 
Chapter VI.” 

The United States representative agreed that the 
Security Council could not order any action or take 
any form of sanction under Chapter VI, but it could 
determine by investigation what violation had taken 
place. Furthermore, if any Member refused to co-oper- 
ate in that investigation, the Council could initiate 
action against that state for violation of the Charter. 

Discussion on this topic continued at the meeting of 
July 25, at which Mr. Muniz of Brazil maintained that 
while Chapter VI made proper allowances for the 
sovereignty of states, Article 34 authorized the Coun- 
cil to make investigations, “and the power of investiga- 
tion imposes an obligation upon the States to collabo- 
rate with the commission of investigation.” 


Certain representatives, said Mr. Gromyko, were 
attempting to prove that decisions taken under Chapter 
VI had the same force as decisions taken under Chap- 
ter VII. How could one prove that decisions on the 
pacific settlement of disputes were of an obligatory 
nature when Chapter VI spoke of recommendations? 


In considering disputes and situations, the Soviet 
representative said, the Security Council had to take 
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into account their degree of gravity. Under Chapter 
VI, only preliminary measures were provided for, 
whereas decisions taken under Chapter VII were in 
connection with threats to peace, breaches of the peace, 
and acts of aggression. 

What would happen, Mr. Gromyko asked, if the 
Security Council should accept the interpretation of 
the United States representative? It would then be 
taking binding decisions even in connection with in- 
vestigations, which was contrary to the provisions of 
Chapter VI. 

Delegations of the United States, United Kingdom, 
and U.S.S.R. at the Dumbarton Oaks Conferences, 
he said, were all of the same opinion: that decisions 
taken on the basis of Chapter VI were only in the 
nature of recommendations. This viewpoint had been 
agreed on at San Francisco also, and the Report of the 
United States Chief Delegate expressed the views not 
only of the United States Delegation but also of all 
the delegations which attended the Conference. Mr. 
Gromyko could not admit that the United States Goyv- 
ernment had one interpretation of the Charter in 1945 
and a different one in 1947, 


Not Subject to Interpretation 

This matter was not subject to interpretation. “As 
long as the Charter exists as the result of general agree- 
ment and ratification by the States, we must follow it 
and we must not try to deviate from it as the result 
of an interpretation,” Mr. Gromyko declared. “If we 
should accept this line of reasoning, the work of the 
Security Council would lose its firm foundation and it 
would become difficult to work in the Security 
Council.” 

In conclusion, he agreed that states which did not 
comply with the recommendations of the Security 
Council on pacific settlement of disputes would bear 
the moral responsibility for their actions. 

Fernand van Langenhove said he was surprised that 
the Yugoslav representative should have argued that 
the proposed resolution would be an interference in 
the internal affairs of the Balkan countries, because the 
Council was discussing a situation involving a dispute 
concerning frontier violations. Such incidents were 
within the scope of Chapter VI. The Belgian repre- 
sentative pointed out that the Yugoslav representative 
had not indicated whether his legal objection to a 
commission as proposed by the United States also 
applied to the commission proposed in the Soviet reso- 
lution to supervise aid to Greece. 

Mr. Parodi asked Mr. Gromyko whether, in his in- 
terpretation, the Security Council under Article 34 
had the power to decide on an investigation or only 
the power of recommendation. 

Before the Soviet representative answered, Mr. 
Johnson declared that if the Council was to fulfill its 
role as a conciliator and-also’ as a guardian of ‘the 
peace, it must have certain. operating powers; these 
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were provided in Article 34. Further, the obligation 
of the Member states to co-operate with investigations 
was imposed by Article 25 which states: “The Mem- 


bers of the United Nations agree to accept and carry 
out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance 
with the present Charter.” 

Answering Mr. Parodi’s question, Mr. Gromyko said 
that no one doubted that the Council had the right to 
make decisions on investigations to establish facts in 
connection with a dispute or a situation. But if a state 
found that the decisions of a commission set up by 
the Security Council were incompatible with its sover- 
eignty and independence, it was not bound to fulfill 
them. 

It was possible that a state might be wrong for not 
complying with recommendations made under Chapter 
VI, and that the situation might be aggravated and a 
threat to peace created. “In order to make the State 
act in accordance with the wishes of the Security 
Council,” declared Mr. Gromyko, “the Security Coun- 
cil must then take a decision based on Chapter VII.” 
That decision would be binding, he added, but not a 
decision taken on the basis of Chapter VI. 


Colonel Hodgson pointed out that the Charter did 
not state anywhere that the Council could not make 
decisions under Chapter VI. On the contrary, he con- 
tinued, Article 27 (3) specifically referred to decisions 
under that Chapter. Furthermore, Article 25 (quoted 
above) did not differentiate between decisions under 


Chapter VI and those under Chapter VII. Under that 
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Vassili Dendramis (right), rep- 
resentative of Greece at the 
Security Council’s discussion of 
the Balkan question, chats in- 
formally in the Delegates 
Lounge with Mr. Riaz, Egyptian 
Minister of Commerce, and Dr. 
Kerno, Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral for Legal Affairs. 


Article, he said, “all those decisions, regardless of 
whether they infringe upon or impair the sovereignty 
of any State, are binding.” 

The President of the Council, Dr. Lange, stated that 
it was clear, according to the Charter, that the Council 
could take certain actions which had a legal and bind- 
ing force, and there were other actions which were 
recommendations. But any action which was a recom- 
mendation had, for all practical purposes, conse- 
quences not very much different from actions with legal 
binding force. “I believe,” he said, “that the moral and 
political authority of this Council and its decisions, 
whatever the legal character, is so great that no Mem- 
ber state will ever wish not to carry out the decision 
of this Council.” 


French Viewpoint 


At the meeting of July 28, Mr. Parodi opened the 
discussion with his interpretation of Article 34. He 
was convinced that under this Article, the Security 
Council had the power very definitely to decide upon 
investigation. This power of investigation “is granted 
in order to be able to inform the Security Council and 
it is simply a preliminary measure.” Mr. Parodi be- 
lieved that Article 34 gave the Security Council the 
power to maintain a commission of investigation for 
the purpose of keeping the Council informed of what- 
ever developments might occur while the situation was 
considered liable to constitute a threat to the peace. 

Mr. Lawford agreed with the statement made by Dr. 
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Lange that both recommendations and decisions are 
morally binding, whatever the legal position might be. 
But the present question was whether the Council 
actually had the right to investigate. The arguments 
of the Yugoslav representative about national sover- 
eignty had been demolished Mr. Lawford said, by 
those representatives who had pointed out that they 
would mean, in effect, that there were 55 vetoes, in- 
stead of five, to any effective action by the Council 
under Chapter VI. 


There was, he agreed. a clear distinction between 
the functions of conciliation and investigation, but he 
wondered whether there could be any just or effective 
measures of conciliation without the right also to 
investigate. The commission must therefore have both 
functions if it was to be able to carry out its task. 


If, Mr. Lawford concluded, the northern neighbors 
of Greece sincerely desired that the present situation 
should not be aggravated, he could not understand 
why they should raise such strong objections to having 
it settled by means of conciliation and investigation 
carried out on behalf of the body charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining peace. 


Refugees and Minorities 


After this general discussion on the constitutional 
question, the Council continued its examination of the 
French amendments to the United States resolution. 
One of these amendments provided for assistance by 
the commission to implement recommendations re- 
garding refugees; to receive reports from the four 
Governments on persons who might cross or had 
crossed from one country to another; to maintain a 


register for the commission’s confidential use of. all: 


such persons, and to assist in repatriating those who 
wished to return to their homes; and in connection 
with these functions to act in concert with the appro- 
priate agency of the United Nations. 


Colonel Kerenxhi of Albania said there were two 
kinds of refugees: the democratic victims of terrorism, 
and Axis collaborators and war criminals. The prob- 
lem of those two groups could not be solved by just 
stating that they should be prevented from all political 
activities. It did not solve the problem of helping the 
victims of terrorism, such as the Chamuriot refugees 
whose property had been destroyed. Furthermore, why 
should the burden of instituting new camps be placed 
upon the Albanian Government when the Greek Gov- 
ernment was responsible for the plight of the refugees? 


The Albanian representative maintained that the 
Greek authorities had committed numerous crimes 
against minorities. Therefore, it would be absolutely 
indispensible to assure the Chamuriot and Macedonian 
refugees who were to be repatriated of the safety of 
their lives and property, and to give them all the 
guarantees of political and economic existence. 
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Dr. Vilfan associated himself with this statement 
and added that the question of transfer of minorities, 
as dealt with in the manner recommended, “would be 
a kind of consecration of the Greek practice of exter- 
mination of Macedonian and Chamuriot minorities,” 


Mr. Dendramis said that these allegations of Al- 
bania and Yugoslavia had been the subject of long 
discussions before the Commission of Investigation, 
where the Greek liaison representative had replied to 
them at length. “I consider that it is not necessary to 
recall all these points again in order not to prolong 
the discussion,” Mr. Dendramis concluded. 


Conclusion 


The Council, after its lengthy discussions over the 
composition, functions, and competence of the proposed 
commission, quickly disposed of the remaining amend- 
ments, to the United States resolution. 


Mr. Johnson, who had already accepted five of the 
six points of the French amendment dealing with the 
commission’s functions, now accepted a new wording 
of the sixth point. This was to the effect that the com- 
mission, to keep the Council informed, could investi- 
gate any alleged frontier violations whenever it was 
deemed useful; could investigate complaints by any of 
the Governments concerned regarding conditions on 
the border; and that its investigation authority should 
be identical with that vested in the Commission of In- 
vestigation established on December 19, 1946. 


The United States also accepted amendments which 
stipulated that the commission should commence its 
work as soon as practicable after September 1, 1947 
and should remain in existence until August 31, 1949. 
The Commission’s establishment at Salonika would 
put an end to the Commission of Investigation estab- 
lished on December 19, 1946, and to the Subsidiary 
Group, established on April 30, 1947. 


Finally, Mr. Johnson accepted an additional amend- 
ment suggested by Mr. Parodi for inclusion at the 
end of the United States resolution. This paragraph 
appeals to the Governments of the four countries con- 
cerned, “calling upon them by their loyal co-operation 
in the measures proposed above to contribute to the 
extent of their ability to the re-establishment of peace- 
ful conditions in the area concerned.” 


With this addition, the Council completed its con- 
sideration of the amendments submitted in connection 
with the United States resolution, and also of the draft 
resolution itself, with the exception of a paragraph on 
the actual composition of the commission to be estab- 
lished. The Security Council was to discuss still further 
the number of members to comprise the commission. 


The Security Council agreed to hold two meetings 
on July 29 to consider the Greek question further. 
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Economic and Social Council Decisions 


— nine days of meetings, the Economic and Social Council by July 28 had dis- 
posed of ten items out of the 39 on its Agenda and given preliminary considera- 


tion to many others. 


The greater part of four meetings was devoted to considering the report of the 
Economic and Employment Commission’s second session (see page 193), on which 
final action was taken. The Council also considered the interim report of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, which has begun its work (see page 201) and 
took decisions on two forthcoming conferences—the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment (see page 197) and the United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information (see page 199). Certain details of the plans for the conferences 
were sent to committee for further study. The other items dealt with are reported below. 


Fiscal Commission Report 


With one amendment, the Council unanimously 
adopted the resolution proposed by the Fiscal Commis- 
sion on its report. This resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General to undertake studies and publications 
suggested by the Fiscal Commission. Governments are 
requested to assist the Secretary-General where 
required. 

While all the Council members agreed that the 
program of work outlined by the Fiscal Commission 
was excellent, the question arose as to whether, in 
view of the cost, priorities of tasks should not be 
established. In adopting the resolution proposed by the 
Commission, the Council decided to let the Secretariat 
take decisions on the priorities required. Since the 
limiting factor was funds available, the resolution was 
amended to instruct the Secretary-General to act 
“within the li.. .: of financial resources.” 

The proposals of the Fiscal Commission include the 
establishment in the Secretariat of a Fiscal Informa- 
tion Centre, continuation of the Public Finance series 
started by the League, and publication of the volume 
“Public Debt, 1914-1947,” begun and nearly com- 
pleted by the League. 


Financial Needs of Devastated 
Countries 


The Council had requested the Secretariat to ex- 
pand a report which it had prepared for its last session, 
on long and short-term requirements for financing 
reconstruction in Europe. The revised report was to 
contain information on all devastated areas of the 
United Nations, and to indicate the immediate needs 
and resources of these countries, especially as to free- 
ly convertible foreign currencies. 

In its resolution on this item, the Council recog- 
nized that, pending receipt of replies from all govern- 
ments to whom the Secretary-General had addressed 
enquiries, the matter could be taken no further. It 
accepted the Secretariat’s suggestion that the report 
be distributed to Member states when completed. 
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Survey of Devastated Areas 


At its last session, the Council requested the Secre- 
tariat to make a survey of the reconstruction needs of 
Ethiopia and other devastated areas not covered in 
the surveys made by the Temporary Sub-Commission 
on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. 

Ethiopia replied stating that her reconstruction pro- 
gram was well advanced, and that she therefore re- 
nounced assistance from the United Nations in favor 
of countries more recently liberated. The United King- 
dom replied that she would be glad to receive field 
missions in the former Italian colonies in North Africa 
under her control. Arrangements could not be com- 
pleted in time for a report on these areas to be sub- 
mitted to this session of the Council. The Secretary- 
General informed the Council to this effect, and the 
Council took note of the information. 


League Assets for WHO 


A valuable medical library and the assets of the 
League’s Epidemiological Intelligence Service were 
included in the League of Nations properties which, 
last year were transferred to the United Nations. 

The Council has now decided to recommend to the 
General Assembly that these assets be handed over to 
the World Health Organization. 


One Day’s Pay Considered 


A proposal that a world-wide appeal for the volun- 
tary contribution of one day’s pay, or its equivalent, 
for relief purposes to be made under United Nations 
auspices was approved last December by the General 
Assembly. At its last session, the Council approved the 
Secretariat’s recommendation that funds thus _.col- 
lected should be used to aid children in devastated 


areas. 

The report of the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren (as it is now called) was made to this Council 
session by Dr. Aake Ording, Director of the Appeal. 
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Following a general debate on July 22, the item was 
referred to a drafting committee. 


Cuban Proposal Deferred 


Cuba had submitted for inclusion in the Agenda of 
the current session a proposal that the Council study 
the question of eliminating taxes, subsidies, and tariffs 
which interfere with the supplying by natural and 
efficient producers of food commodities essential to 
consuming countries. 

The Council decided to adopt the recommendations 
of its Agenda Committee to defer this item. 

Thus, it will not automatically appear on the Agenda 
of the Council’s next session unless introduced anew. 
The sponsor of the item, Enrique Perez-Cisneros, asked 
the Council to adopt a resolution recognizing the im- 
portance of the question and requesting the Secretary- 
General to make preliminary studies. The Agenda 
Committee’s reason for recommending deferment was 
that it felt the question should not be discussed by the 
Council while the ITO Preparatory Committee and 
the forthcoming Conference on Trade and Employment 
were in session. 


Social Welfare Functions 


Last autumn, the General Assembly decided to as- 
sume the advisory social welfare functions of UNRRA, 
and authorized the Secretary-General, to whom the 
administration of the program was entrusted, to make 
the necessary budgetary provisions. The Secretary- 
General is submitting a progress report to each session 
of the Economic and Social Council. 

When the current report was first considered, the 
Council decided to refer it to its Social Committee of 
the Whole for study. 

The report outlines the requests of governments 
(including some which were not aided by UNRRA) 
for advisory aid, and the plans of the Secretariat to 
meet these requests. 

Resolution 58 authorized the Secreary-General to 
provide for the continuance of the urgent advisory 
social welfare functions of UNRRA. 

The report on the work of the Secretariat in imple- 
menting this resolution notes that this activity is the 
“first experiment by the United Nations in rendering 
practical field service to the people of the different 
nations. The development of these advisory services 
in the field of social welfare therefore provides a most 
important opportunity of demonstrating in a practical 
manner the interest and concern of the United Nations 
itself in meeting human needs through an effective 
service provided by its Secretariat . . .” 

Governments have generally shown interest in all 
phases of the program, but chiefly in receiving assist- 
ance in training their nationals to carry on their own 
social welfare work. 
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ECE Report Studied 


The Economic Commission for Europe has submit- 
ted to the Council a report covering the work of its 
first and second sessions. This report outlines the plans 
of ECE for assuming the most important functions of 
thre emergency organizations which are shortly to go 
out of existence: the Emergency Economic Committee 
for Europe, the European Central Inland Transport 
Organization, and the European Coal Organization. 
ECE decided at its second session to establish, within 
its framework, four committees—on coal, industry and 
materials, electric power, and inland transport—and 
a panel on housing. 

The report was introduced into the meeting on July 
29 when the Commission’s Executive Secretary, Gun- 
nar Myrdal, presented it to the Council. In the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe he said, we now have an 
“organization capable of ensuring that all European 
countries can co-operate in framing a program for 
reconstruction.” Events in Europe, he continued, had 
moved faster than any one had anticipated when the 
Council decided last March to establish the Commis- 
sion. The need for general European economic co- 
operation has been thrown into sharp relief by these 
events, and the termendous efforts of individual coun- 
tries in rehabilitating their economic structures stands 
in ever sharper contrast to the lack of a similar effort 
on a European scale. 

As a consequence, millions of Europeans live in 
misery and hunger on a standard of living which does 
not in any way correspond to the potentialities of the 
present age. 

Now that the Commission has set up its machinery, 
Mr. Myrdal continued, it is anxious to turn it to best 
advantage, and to approach its substantive task with 
as little delay as possible. 

Mr. Myrdal told the Council that at its next session 
(scheduled for January) the Commission will con- 
sider as one of the major items on its agenda that 
paragraph in its terms of reference directing it to 
“initiate and participate in measures for facilitating 
concerted action for the economic reconstruction of 
Europe, for raising the level of European economic 
activity and for maintaining and strengthening the 
economic relations of the European countries, both 
among themselves and with other countries of the 
world.” 

By the beginning of 1948, Mr. Myrdal continued, 
he hopes the Commission’s Secretariat will have pro- 
duced the first selective analysis of European economic 
problems. By this coming September, when the com- 
mittees first meet, the most urgent preliminary studies 
will be completed. 

Having heard the Executive Secretary’s statement, 
the Council decided to defer until the following day 
its debate on the report. 
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Employment and Development Policies Debated 
Council Reviews Economic Commission Report 


rn aspects of international economic relations 
were discussed during the first week of the cur- 
rent session of the Economic and Social Council. 
The debate arose out of the report of the Economic 
and Employment Commission, which had recommend- 
ed two draft resolutions for the Council’s considera- 
tion. 

The first of these resolutions urged Member states 
already having high levels of output to maintain these 
levels. States having commodities available for the re- 
construction of countries disrupted by the war were 
asked to avoid measures which would tend to reduce 
imports from states needing reconstruction. War-dis- 
rupted states were also urged to take a series of meas- 
ures to improve their position. 

The second resolution called attention to the exist- 
ence of unemployment in a number of countries. It 
urged measures to lower abnormally high prices, espe- 
cially for export goods. It favored loans and credits to 
Member states “directed exclusively toward economic 
stability and reconstruction in the interests of the 
peoples of the countries receiving credit.” 

Apart from these two resolutions, the Economic and 
Employment Commission’s Report consisted largely of 
a summary of the main lines of discussion at its sec- 
ond session. The Commission decided not to make any 
other recommendations until its two sub-commissions 
had reported. 

During the Council’s discussions, the representatives 
of the Netherlands, Norway and New Zealand all pro- 
posed that the Council limit its action on the report 
merely to noting it. The resolutions proposed by the 
Commission, it was argued, were academic. The Coun- 
cil agreed to follow the line of action proposed by these 
three delegations. 


U.S.S.R. Backs Second Resolution 


Speaking at the first plenary meeting devoted to the 
Report, on July 23, the U.S.S.R representative, Alex- 
ander P. Morozov, said that he saw two tendencies in 
international action for reconstruction and develop- 
ment. The first was that the economically weaker 
countries (i.e., the under-developed countries) were not 
considered sovereign states, but parts of the economy 
of developed countries. From this point of view, it 
was abnormal for these states to start producing goods 
they had formerly imported. This view meant, he said, 
“dictating” to the under-developed countries what they 
should produce, import and export. 

The second tendency, and, Mr. Morozov said, the 
one which reflected the spirit of the Charter of the 
United Nations, was that less developed countries 
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should be helped to develop their industries in their 
own interests, and that they should be left to decide 
what those interests were. This tendency would lead to 
greater independence, would strengthen the United 
Nations itself, and would further the trade of these 
countries with the more developed nations. 

Paragraphs of the first resolution, Mr. Morozov said, 
showed the first tendency he described. They were in 
the interest of the economically stronger countries. 

Mr. Morozov also reminded the Council of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution on armaments. As long as 
this resolution was not implemented, the taxation bur- 
den will remain high. 

The first resolution, Mr. Morozov said, was not based 
on a study undertaken by the Commission. Certain of 
its recommendations dealt with questions within the 
scope of the two regional economic commissions. Mr. 
Morozov therefore opposed adoption of this resolution. 

Speaking of the second resolution, Mr. Morozov 
stressed the importance of action on unemployment. 
Lower export prices were also necessary, because they 
help world economic development. As to credits, the 
Economic and Social Council should not favor loans for 
military purposes, because they undermined the inde- 
pendence of the countries concerned. 

Later in the debate, Leonid Kaminsky (ByELorus- 
std) emphasized that the loans and credits clause of 
the second resolution was aimed at protecting receiving 
countries, and safeguarding their sovereignty, at the 
same time avoiding discrimination between needy 
countries by granting priority in loans to certain states. 

Ladislav Radimsky (CzECHOSLAVAKIA) also ap- 
proved the greater part of the second resolution. Coun- 
tries needing reconstruction, he said, should be helped 
without any obligations. He wondered how the first 
resolution, urging as it does increased effort, would 
be received in his country, where a maximum effort 
is already being made. 

According to its terms of reference, Mr. Radimsky 
said, the Economic and Employment Commission has 
a co-ordinative function on economic matters not only 
within the framework of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies but also of all international or- 
ganizations. In view of the events of the past few weeks, 
he concluded, this function has become more important 
than ever. 


France Backs Both Resolutions 


Pierre Mendes-France (FRANCE) approved the re- 
port almost as it stood. However, he noted an argu- 
ment advanced in the Commission’s meetings which 
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suggested that industrialization was a step toward bet- 
ter preparation for defense. He did not criticize the 
idea that irdustrialization was a means of strengthen- 
ing national independence; but it should be a. means 
of raising the standard of living, not the basis of an 
armaments race. 

If faced with the alternative of less dependence on 
foreign markets or of development of foreign trade 
and exchange among countries, Mr. Mendes-France 
favored the latter. Otherwise, he thought, progress 
would be impeded and new developments forestalled. 

The French representative supported both resolu- 
tions. He did not agree with the Soviet representative 
that the first resolution showed a tendency to vic- 
timize weaker countries. 


United Kingdom on Loans and Credits 

In answer to the Soviet representative’s remarks on 
the effect of credits and loans on the independence of 
receiving countries, the United Kingdom representa- 
tive, Hector McNeil, said that Mr. Morozov’s argument 
had set international collaboration at a premium. Mr. 
Morozov had argued, Mr. McNeil stated, that if eco- 
nomic aid were offered to certain types of countries, 
the sovereignty of these countries was in that measure 
reduced. 

Mr. McNeil noted that there was reason to conclude 
that Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria 
had in some degree recently received aid from the 
U.S.S.R, which was to be congratulated that it should, 
despite its own difficulties, be able to give aid. 

The agreements on this aid, Mr. McNeil believed, 
were freely entered into on both sides, and he did not 
think that the four countries mentioned were the less 
sovereign as a result. 

He agreed with the Commission’s proposal to limit 
its recommendations to concrete situations, avoiding 
academic and: general conclusions. He also agreed on 
the desirability of economic interdependence, as op- 
posed to economic development for purposes of achiev- 
ing self-sufficiency, which, he said, the Soviet represen- 
tative had advocated. 

With reference to the Commission’s report itself, Mr. 
McNeil said he considered it “disappointingly woolly.” 

One of the reasons for this, he said, was that gov- 
ernments which had contracted to send experts to the 
Commission had “run away from this obligation.” 
Only three of the Commission’s members had been 
present at the second session; the others had been 
represented by alternates. 

Secondly, the Commission needed additional help 
from the Secretariat. However, this additional help can 
almost certainly be found within the numbers of the 
existing Secretariat. 

Thirdly, it had not been possible, apparently, tc 
divorce expert economic opinion from the political 
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approach. The commissions, planned as expert bod- 
ies, should not be divided and vitiated by the intru- 
sion of propaganda, partiality, and political opinion. 

Commenting on Mr. McNeil’s remarks, Paul Martin 
(CaNnaDA) agreed with the United Kingdom comment 
on the difficulty of separating economics from political 
questions. He regretted that the Commission’s report 
frequently listed various points of view, sometimes 
in confusing juxtaposition, without attempting to re- 
solve them. He agreed with the United Kingdom op- 
position to the suggestion that economic development 
programs should be directed toward making nations 
less dependent on foreign markets. He cited his own 
country as an example of the beneficent effects of ex- 
tensive foreign trade. Many countries, including his 
own, would be lowering their standards of living by 
foregoing the benefits of the division of labor. 

Mr. Martin opposed the clause in the second reso- 
lution on loans to be made exclusively for economic 
stability and reconstruction in the interests of the 
peoples of states receiving credit. This, he said, was 
unrealistic. He believed in interdependence rather than 
exclusiveness. Were the Council to pass the resolution, 
Canada would be unable to continue with her loans to 
needy countries, which are made on the grounds that 
by benefiting other countries Canada will also benefit. 

Canada’s loan policy, Mr. Martin pointed out, was 
merely a reflection of her trade policy. It was pre- 
cisely in order to avoid the danger of political depen- 
dence and narrow exclusiveness that Canada’s trade 
policy was based on the principle of multilateralism. 


Loans for Military Purposes 

Commenting on the Soviet representative’s pro- 
posal that the Council should not approve loans for 
military purposes, Willard L. Thorp (UniTED States) 
said that unfortunately in some parts of the world 
there was a relation between military strength and in- 
ternal and external tension, and the ability to make 
economic progress. 

The United States, he continued, did not favor large 
armaments, but limiting armaments is a problem which 
requires direct attack throughout the world, and not 
on a discriminatory basis. Otherwise, what would hap- 
pen would be that countries which have adequate re- 
sources would militarize without limitation while coun- 
tries needing some sort of assistance may not do so. 

Mr. Thorp pointed out that loans are made from 
governments to governments, and used by the recipients 
in connection with other resources. It was impossible 
to trace to a loan any specific uses in relation to the 
total resources of a government. 

Mr. Thorp endorsed the principle that all countries 
should be free to plan their own development, but 
stated as a logical corollary that all countries should 
also be free to seek aid for their recovery from what- 
ever sources they could. Nations should have a proper 
regard for each others’ interests, because they could 
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move ahead more effectively together than separately. 


While he commended the Commission’s report as be- 
ing “forward looking,” and as having laid adequate 
foundations for work leading in the future to the solu- 
tion of concrete problems, Mr. Thorp criticized the 
second resolution as unsatisfactory and unconstructive. 


First, he questioned the accuracy of the statement 
that there was unemployment in sizeable proportions 
in many countries, and described as “presumptuous 
and bordering on the insulting” any move by the Coun- 
cil to recommend unemployment problems to the 
special attention of affected countries which would cer- 
tainly take whatever action they could automatically. 


On the point that reconstruction loans should be 
made exclusively in the interests of the people of the 
recipient countries, the United States representative 
said this clause was extremely limiting, in that it ruled 
out all loans for economic development, resettlement, 
and other purposes. In addition, he pointed out, pre- 
sumably there would be benefits accruing to all as in- 
dividual countries improve their economic situation. 


Comments on High Prices 


The United States representative also crticized the 
clause on abnormally high prices, “especially for ex- 
port goods.” He pointed out that there was no differ- 
ence—excepting freight charges—between export 
prices and internal prices under the United States 
system in which, he said, there would hardly have been 
such an increase in wheat production if prices had not 
been allowed to reflect conditions of supply and de- 
mand in the world. 


Bulent Yaziki (TurRKEy) also criticized the clause 
on abnormally high prices. The abnormal increase in 
prices, Mr. Yaziki said, was caused by the dislocation 
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of the whole economic structure; under the circum- 
stances, violent fluctuations were inevitable. The reso- 
lution strove to combat the symptoms, rather than the 
disease, the disease being economic dislocation and of 
which high prices was a symptom. The restoration of 


‘the world’s economic health, he concluded, depended 


on increased production. 


Carlos d’Ascoli (VENEZUELA), while agreeing that 
prices of export goods were abnormally high and were 
hindering world economic recovery, contended that a 
distinction should be made between the prices of dif- 
ferent kinds of goods. Raw materials and basic com- 
modities such as oil, coming from under-developed 
countries, have generally been sold on the world mar- 
ket at abnormally low prices which did not permit a 
rise in the standard of life of the producing countries. 


At the same time, he said, under-developed coun- 
tries had to import manufactured goods whose prices 
were kept high by the action of trusts and cartels. He 
mentioned particularly articles manufactured from iron 
or steel, and the abnormally high rates for maritime 
freight. 


Benefits of Development Emphasized 


The Chinese representative, Dr. P. C. Chang, restated 
his previous argument, made at the Council session, 
that the development of under-developed areas would 
have a beneficial effect on the stability and employ- 
ment of industrialized states. “There is a persistent 
eagerness for industrialization” in the under-developed 
countries, Dr. Chang said, and in order to meet this, 
the Chinese Delegation had proposed studies by the 
Secretariat of patterns of industrialization in the last 
150 years, so that under-industrialized countries can 
benefit from the experience of developed countries. 


























Stressing the importance his country attached to the 
question of economic development, Hernan Santa 
Cruz (CHILE) stated that the day of exploitation of 
the resources and the people of one country for the 
benefit of any group in another was over. Each state, 
he said. has learned the glories of independence; let 
them now learn the glories of interdependence. 

While he agreed with the United Kingdom point of 
view that economic development should not proceed 
along uneconomic or inefficient lines, Dr. Guillermo 
Belt (Cusa) felt that Mr. McNeil had not gone far 
enough. He should have added, Dr. Belt said, that it 
would hardly be useful for the economically well-de- 
veloped countries to keep up different branches of in- 
dustry which in themselves were inefficient and owed 
their existence to protective measures, such as quotas, 
subsidies. etc. These barriers, he said, by their very 
existence prevented the development of the same indus- 
tries in other countries. 

The Cuban representative shared the point of view 
that the first resolution, on short-term measures for re- 
establishing economic stability, was academic and 
superfluous. 

Dr. J. W. Beyen (THE NETHERLANDS) agreed with 
the idea that the two resolutions wouid have a negligible 
contribution to make to the short-term problems of 
reconstruction. The Council’s task with the’ short-term 
economic problems of the world was not to decide what 
should be done—on which there appeared to be gen- 
eral agreement—but how to do it. 

Dr. Charles Malik (LEBANON) also found the first 
resolution academic and superfluous, because the 
recommendations for action to remove the immediate 
obstacles to stability were mere reminders of the ef- 
forts that nations were already taking. 
















He opposed the clause on loans and credits in the 
second resolution because it made no mention of loans 
to under-developed countries and because he doubted 
if “loans directed exclusively toward economic stabil- 
ity and reconstruction in the interest of the peoples 
of the countries receiving credit” were obtainable any- 
where in the world. 

He also questioned the opinion that development 
programs should be directed toward making nations 
less dependent on foreign markets. 


This was not a sound economic principle, he con- 
tended. The United Nations, he suggested, stood for 
international co-operation to promote economic inter- 
dependence. Economic sovereignty, he suggested, was 
the curse of this age, not its need. The possibility of 
exploitation can be circumvented by a “bold and trust- 
ful coming out into the open broad ways of co-opera- 
tion.” Exploitation will always be corrected and ex- 
posed if the machinery and spirit of the United Nations 
is strengthened. 

Dr. Malik also drew attention to the fact that the 
Middle East was not represented either in the Com. 
mission or in its Sub-Commissions. 


Development and Defence 


The statement in the report on economic develop- 
ment as a defensive measure was taken out of context 
from a comprehensive statement on the broad ob- 
jectives of a national development program which he 
had made as a member of the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission, R. K. Nehru (Inp1A) told the Coun- 
cil. In this statement, Mr. Nehru said, he had stressed 
the need for development of internal markets (where 
not fully developed) and for reducing the dependence 
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on foreign markets for vital commodities, such as food, 
without, however, in any way restricting or reducing 
trade with foreign countries in other commodities 
which could not be produced efficiently or economic- 
ally at home. 

Mr. Nehru explained that by preparation for defense 
he had meant the development of key and basic in- 
dustries necessary for strengthening the economic 
structure and also the production of essential items such 
as transport and textiles, the shortage of which had 
had a disastrous effect on the health and well-being of 
India during the last war. 


Mr. Nehru disagreed with Mr. McNeil’s limiting 
interpretation of an expert’s functions as a member 
of a commission of the Council. The opinions of econ- 





ITO Conference to be Held at Havana 


omists from Asia, he said, must not be rejected merely 
because they were based on political foundations. The 
basic political concept that many of Asia’s problems 
were due to the economic dependence of the Asiatic 
states was recognized at the recent Asia Relations Con- 
ference. It was essential, Mr. Nehru continued, that the 
Asiatics free themselves from the domination of foreign 
political influences and economic interests. Asia wanted 
co-operation, but would no longer stand domination 
or exploitation. 


When the debate was concluded, the President sub- 
mitted a resolution noting the report and recommend- 
ing to the Commission study of the comments made 
during the Council’s discussions. The Council agreed 
to adopt this resolution. 


Council Approves Annotated Agenda 


lowe United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment, which is to establish the proposed In- 
ternational Trade Organization, will convene at Ha- 
vana on November 21. Action by the Economic and 
Social Council, at its meeting on July 28, confirmed 
the arrangements for the Conference proposed by the 
Preparatory Committee of the Conference now in 
session at Geneva. 


The agenda of the Conference will be based on 
the subject index of the draft Charter now being dis- 
cussed by the Preparatory Committee. This includes 
the following headings: Employment and Economic 
Activity; Economic Development; General Commer- 
cial Policy and Inter-Governmental Commodity Ar- 
rangements. 


Following another recommendation of the Prep- 
aratory Committee, now approved by the Council, all 
Member states of the United Nations will be asked 
to participate. In addition twelve non-Members also 
will be invited: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, Switzerland, 
Trans-Jordan, and the Yemen. The appropriate au- 
thorities in Germany, Japan, and Korea would also be 
asked, as well as Burma, Ceylon, and Southern Rho- 
desia, which, as recommended by the Committee, 
possess full autonomy in the conduct of their external 
commercial relations and in related matters to be dealt 
with by the Conference. 


The purpose of the Conference will be to produce 
and sign the Charter of the proposed International 
Trade Organization. The Preparatory Committee was 
established in February, 1946, and is now nearing the 
end of its task of preparing the draft of this docu- 
ment. 
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Presenting the Committee’s Report to the Council, 
Mr. Max Suetens (BELGIUM), Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that according to their economic struc- 
ture and their interests, different countries will be 
interested in one or the other of the draft Charter’s 
objectives. One country may attach more importance 
to the codification and regulation of international 
trade; others to the lowering of customs barriers and 
the elimination of restrictions, or to policy develop- 
ment for undeveloped countries, while still others may 
be primarily concerned with employment policies. No 
matter what their primary interest, however, all 
should undertake an equal obligation for the Charter 
as a whole. 


Fach state, he continued, will approach the Char- 
ter of ITO with its own economic structure intact. 
Nobody will attempt to impose on any state the obli- 
gation to abandon the basic principles of its eco- 
nomic organization. At the same time, the Charter 
must be acceptable to countries with different econo- 
mies. 


Mr. Suetens emphasized that the Preparatory Com- 
mittee has thought of countries which have not par- 
ticipated in its work but which will have to judge it. 


With references to the tariff negotiations which 
have been conducted by members of the Preparatory 
Committee in the course of its second session, Mr. 
Suetens told the Economic and Social Council that 
sixteen delegations had taken part, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg constituting a customs 
union. Of the 120 possible negotiations which might 
have taken place, 104 had begun. In other cases, the 
volume of trade was so small there was no need for 
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negotiations. More than 500 meetings have thus far 
been held. Ten groups of countries have already con- 
cluded their negotiations, and a great number are 
expected to be completed by August 15. 

When the bilateral negotiations are completed, Mr. 
Suetens said, their results will be grouped together 
into a multilateral agreement, based on certain articles 
in the draft Charter. Originally, it had been hoped 
that the multilateral agreement could be signed by 
September 1, but the date may not be met. 


Position of ITO Discussed 


In the discussion which followed, Willard L. Thorp, 
(Unitep States) described the four “primary” 
agencies which had been contemplated, in the later 
stages of the war, for carrying out the economic pro- 
gram of the United Nations: UNRRA, the Interna- 
tional Bank and Fund, and ITO. ITO and the Fund, 
he said, were designed to provide the basic pattern 
for continuing economic progress. 

“The Monetary Fund,” Mr. Thorp said, “is designed 
to provide the indispensable medium of exchange 
for such mutually beneficial specialized production 
and trade among nations. The International Trade 
Organization is designed to provide a code of fair 
rules with respect to international economic arrange- 
ments. One can say very concisely that the Fund 
will make currencies convertible while the ITO will 
make commodities convertible.” 

These two organizations, Mr. Thorp continued, have 
the long-range task which would give direction and 
meaning to the emergency reconstruction measures 
now being undertaken. They are the instruments for 
reaching higher levels of well-being, and through 
them it will be possible to thaw out many situations 
in which restrictions have been justified as temporary 
solutions to immediate problems. 

In conclusion, Mr. Thorp praised the work of the 
Preparatory Committee and proposed that its recom- 
mendations be adopted. In this he was joined by 
Bulent Yaziki (TuRKEY), and Enrique Perez-Cisneros 
(Cusa), who expressed his country’s pleasure at the 
selection of Havana as the site of the Conference. 

George Hakim (LEBANON) also approved the recom- 
mendations. He described the plans for ITO as “no- 
thing less than the introduction of law and order 
where complete freedom existed. It does, therefore, 
imply a certain limitation on the complete sovereignty 
and independence of nations in the economic fields. 
However, such limitation is necessitated by the great 
economic inter-dependence among nations which is a 
basic fact of our times; without such limitation, no 
international economic co-operation is possible.” 

R. K. Nehru (InptA) said that the forthcoming 
Conference was being called to promote production 
and consumption, as well as the exchange of goods. 

He noted that in the Preparatory Committee’s first 
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session in London, there had been too much talk 
about relaxing trade barriers and too little attention 
paid to increasing production, an important factor 
for many countries, especially those of Asia and those 
which have not had complete economic autonomy, 
To these countries, Mr. Nehru said, the primary 
problem was not one of expansion of trade but of 
expansion of production and, even more important, of 
equitable distribution. 

The Indian representative declared that there was 
general agreement among the under-developed coun- 
tries that they could not under any circumstances 
abandon their right to protect new industries and to 
take adequate measures for the control of trade in the 
interests of national economic development. 

“We are however quite prepared,” he said, “to ex- 
ercise such rights subject to certain international cri- 
teria.” He therefore hoped that the proposals of the 
Preparatory Committee under “Commercial Policy” 
and “Restrictive Business Practices” would be suitably 
adjusted to the requirements of the Chapter on Eco- 
nomic Development. 


Question of Participation 


On the question of invitations for participation in 
the forthcoming Conference by states not Members of 
the United Nations, Mr. Nehru approved the Prep- 
aratory Committee’s proposals but urged in addition 
that states having “national governments which are 
broadly representative of the people of the country 
but also have the misfortune of being subject to 
foreign rule” should also be asked. He therefore 
reserved the right of India to raise the question of 
the representation of such countries at a suitable 
time. 

Ladislav Radimsky (CzEcHOsLOVAKIA) objected 
on principle to the proposed invitations to Burma, 
Ceylon and Southern Rhodesia. These countries, he 
said, were part of the territory of their sovereign 
even if they could conclude trade agreements, etc. It 
can be presumed that they do not possess interna- 
tional capacity. He cited in this connection the con- 
stitution of ILO which provides that such territories 
may nominate advisors to the delegations of the 
metropolitan power. He shared with Carlos d’Ascoli 
(VENEZUELA) objections to the proposed date of the 
Conference, November 21. Mr. d’Ascoli went into 
some detail in describing the problems confronting 
governments in taking a final position on the ITO 
Charter, and on the multilateral tariff agreement 
which is to be signed after the bilateral negotiations 
are completed. He proposed that the Conference be 
deferred until next April or May. 

Thierry de Clermont-Tonnerre (FRANCE) supported 
all the recommendations of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee. He noted in his statement that in interna- 
tional trade matters today, there were three requi- 
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sites for the attainment of a wider area of agreement 
between countries. First, the ambitious economic 
goals of the United Nations can be reached only in 
the step-by-step procedure. War-devastation must be 
replaced by new construction, and the economic 
equilibrium of countries which escaped war’s rav- 
ages but whose resources were used in the struggle 
must be re-established. 

The second requisite was that the proposed ITO 
and the Bank and Fund must co-operate. It was not 
originally clear, the French representative said, that 
equilibrium in international trade was necessarily de- 
pendent on the problem of the balance of payments. 
Now, he said, all signs point to close collaboration 


between the Bank and the Fund. 





Finally, the French representative urged that the 
regulations which must guide the re-establishment of 
international trade should foster the development of 
the natural resources of each country. 


When the President concluded discussion on the 
Preparatory Committee’s report, the Soviet represen- 
tative stated that he had abstained from discussion 
and would abstain from voting on further decisions 
to be taken on this question, because his Govern- 
ment had not participated in the Preparatory’s Com- 
mittee’s work. 


The questions of which non-Member states and 
whether they should be allowed to vote were referred 
to the Council’s Economic Committee for further study. 


Plans for Freedom of Information Conference 
To Meet at Geneva Next Spring, Council Decides 


7. proposed World Conference on Freedom of 
Information should convene at Geneva on March 
23, 1948, the Economic and Social Council decided in 
the course of its debate on the report of the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press on July 25. 

A recommendation to this effect will be made to 
the General Assembly, which last autumn resolved 
that such a conference should be called. The Coun- 
cil referred the Sub-Commission’s proposed agenda 
for this Conference, and the question who should par- 
ticipate, to its Social Committee of the Whole for 
further discussion. 


Paul Martin (CanapA) led off the general dis- 
cussion on this question by re-affirming the right of 
individuals and groups to have access to compre- 
hensive and objective information. The right to ex- 
press opinions, and to have access to those of others, 
was intimately linked with the dignity and the worth 
of the human person. Without adequate access to 
comprehensive and objective information on world 
affairs, he stated, not merely the efficient functioning 
but the very existence of democracy would be endan- 
gered. Canada believed, he continued, that if the 
peoples of the world were given the facts and free 
access to opinions, they would choose between them 
wisely and come to correct decisions. 

Canada, he said, had found that full freedom of 
information had contributed to her development in 
all fields. Other nations which might in future de- 
cide to grant this freedom would, he believed, find 
that not only their own people, but the community 
of mankind would benefit. 


Mr. Martin expressed concern with barriers which 
might separate peoples from the economic, cultural 
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or political processes of give and take, which was 
implied in full participation in a world community. 
Outgoing and internal censorship were two such bar- 
riers, he said, and the wholesale prohibition of im- 
ported books and periodicals a third. Denial of visas 
to foreign correspondents was still another, and a 
dangerous one, he declared. ; 

Georges Boris (FRANCE) drew attention to the dan- 
gers of a tendency toward monopolies and carteliza- 
tion in news dissemination, and expressed his Gov- 
ernment’s interest in the permanent international ma- 
chinery proposed by the Sub-Commission to pro- 
mote the free flow of information. He also referred 
to the difficulties of correspondence coming from na- 
tions with weak currencies, which, he suggested, 
might be dealt with by the same body. 

Both the French and the Netherlands representa- 
tives stressed the shortage of newsprint as a limiting 
factor in the dissemination of information. 


Responsibility of the Press 


Ladislav Radimsky (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) 
that his country, formerly occupied by the Nazis, had 
a full understanding of the concept of freedom of 
information, for which many of its journalists were 
martyred. 

The United Nations, he said, did not exist to fight 
for and guarantee freedom to destructive elements 
which are battling against the principles of the Char- 
ter and against international understanding and peace. 

Malicious and deliberately untrue information, he 
continued, was not information at all, in the tech- 
nical sense of the word, and no guarantee of freedom 
could be applied to it. 

He asked the Council to add to the general defini- 
tions in the report some emphasis on the positive 
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aims for which the free press must fight. Freedom, 
he concluded, was always freedom for something, for 
propagating or carrying out something, and it was 
the Council’s duty to what that something was. 

Dr. Charles Malik (LEBANON) endeavored to give 
an answer to the question posed by the Czechoslovak 
representative. The only correct answer to the ques- 
tion of “freedom for what?” insofar as journalism 
was concerned was: freedom to propagate the truth. 
But this, he said, raised the questions of what truth 
was, whether it can be distorted, or proclaimed; 
whether it stood above governments and vested in- 
terests. These questions, he suggested, would have 
to be the subject of profound thought on the part of 
the Conference. 

Dr. Malik added that if, in the name of freedom, 
confusion and irresponsibility and commercialism 
had flourished, so in the exalted name of responsi- 
bility, propaganda, wilful bias, and rigid imposition 
from above have vitiated free knowledge of the facts. 
One should fear the abuse of responsibility rather 
than the abuse of freedom, the Lebanese representa- 
tive concluded. 

James Thorn (NEW ZEALAND) suggested that guar- 
antees of objectivity in journalism could be secured 
by self-government of the press rather than by con- 
trol. 

Finn Moe (Norway) also laid great stress on the 
responsibility of news media. Responsibility could 
best be fostered through the professional associa- 


tions of journalists, he believed, and he urged that 
the Council advise the Sub-Commission to co-operate 
closely with the International Organization of Jour- 
nalists. 

The Indian representative, S. W. Ahmad, also 


stressed the responsibilities of the press. He agreed 
with the French fear of cartels, and said that in 
countries such as his, where local news services are 
only now developing, there must be protective meas- 
ures against the unrestricted competition of powerful 
foreign agencies. 

Willard L. Thorp (UNITED StTaTEs) commented on 
Mr. Martin’s suggestion of including books in the 
news media, saying that while problems of the pub- 
lication and distribution of books were important 
and ought to be tackled by the United Nations at 
some stage, they involved technical questions very 
different from those affecting news media proper, and 
should not be included in the proposed Conference’s 
scope. If the Council overburdened the Conference 
with additional technical matters, such as copyrights, 
foreign exchange and quotas, the Conference may 
find it more difficult to accomplish its tasks. 


Censorship of Foreign News 
All agreed, said Hector McNeil of the United King- 


dom, that if the gains of the war were to be retained, 
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truth and news must be assured easy movement across 
all frontiers. 

He asked for the right of journalists of each Mem. 
ber state to collect news in the territory of other 
Members without discrimination. It was, he said, as 
good a test as any to determine who should belong 
to the United Nations. He asked also for the right 
of ensuring opportunity to journalists of each Mem- 
ber to transit news to other Member states in the 
confident hope that it would be received without 
hindrance by the people of the receiving state. Unless 
these two movements could be assured, he stated, it 
was doubtful if any hopes for peace could be en- 
tertained. 

News, he pointed out, was a most perishable com- 
modity. It was not enough to demonstrate legal pos. 
sibilities. If political or administrative hindrances 
were applied, the news itself perished. 

The United Kingdom representative advocated 
that the Conference include within its scope all media 
of information, including books. 


Participation at the Conference 


The Sub-Commission recommended in its report 
that the same non-Member states invited last year to 
the International Health Conference be invited to the 
Conference on Freedom of Information. These were: 
Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, Finland, Hungary, 
Italy, Portugal, Rumania, Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, 
and the Yemen. The United States representative had 
supported this proposal, as had others. 

The Cuban representative, Enrique Perez-Cisneros, 
opposed inviting Hungary to the Conference. Earlier 
in the session he had objected to Hungary’s admission 
into UNESCO because in his view the Hungarian 
Government was not democratic and freely elected 
by the people. It would not be proper to invite to an 
international conference under the auspices of the 
United Nations, called to deal with freedom of in- 
formation, a government which did not grant these 
rights to its own people, he said. 

Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE) and Carlos d’Ascoli 
(VENEZUELA) disagreed. The only distinction, they 
said, to be applied as between various non-Members 
was that laid down by the General Assembly regard- 
ing Franco Spain. If governments were not interested 
in the subject, they would no doubt not attend. If 
they did, this was a means of spreading the concept of 
freedom of information in their countries. Mr. d’Ascoli 
added that in his own hemisphere there were countries 
where there was not full freedom of information. 

Following conclusion of the discussion on this sub- 
ject, the Council agreed to the Sub-Commission’s rec- 
ommendations on the time and place of the Conference, 
but referred its proposal agenda and questions of 
participation to its Social Committee for further 
study. 
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eeeeees of the gravity of the needs of children 
in seven European countries, based upon on- 
the-spot surveys by technical experts, was submitted 
by the International Children’s Emergency Fund in its 
report to this session of the Council. 

The report showed that about $20,000,000 is now 
available in various currencies, with the expectation 
of additional governmental contributions later this 
year. The Fund’s Executive Board has decided to 
disburse immediately sixty per cent of already avail- 
able funds, leaving forty per cent to correct errors 
in allocation. 

The present plan is to provide not less than one- 
half a pint of milk a day for 3,250,000 children in 
Europe and China, thus supplementing their ration 
by 200 calories a day. 

As the situation was explained to the Council by 
John Alexander, Vice-Chairman of the Fund, the 
question was either to give more relief to fewer chil- 
dren or to spread the resources even thinner to help 
more of them. If claims were made on the basis of 
population figures, this process might eventually lead 
to “dispensing milk through a medicine dropper.” 

When the Council discussed the report on July 22, 
Finn Moe of Norway urged that administrative ex- 
penses, which are estimated in the report as $75,000 
to $100,000 a month once the Fund has reached its 
full operations, be kept as low as possible, particu- 
larly in view of the projected One Day’s Pay con- 
tribution and the impression to be created on the 
donors. 

ICEF representatives replied that present adminis- 
trative expenses ran at less than two per cent of 
operational expenditure, and that the full operational 
stage to which the above figures refer, envisage op- 
erational expenditure of 100 million dollars (admin- 
istrative expenses would then be 1.2 per cent). 

Leonid Kaminsky (ByELorRussIA) said that the pro- 
posed terms of agreements with governments gave the 
Fund’s field missions functions which were too wide 
(such as, apparently, the power to check the books of 
governments), and suggested exclusion of this part of 
the report. However, on the explanation that this was 
only a draft of agreements which are subject to nego- 
tiations between the Fund and governments in each 
case, Mr. Kaminsky declared himself satisfied with 
the solution that this point along with others raised 
in the discussion, should be brought to the attention 
of the Fund by transmitting to it a record of today’s 
discussions. 

Albert Lamarle (FRANCE) and Jiri Stolz (CzEcuo- 
SLOVAKIA) asked and received assurances that the 
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allocation figures, insofar as they affected their coun- 
tries, remained subject to revision. The initial allo- 
cation to France is $70,000. Mr. Lamarle pointed out 
that in France, the damage to children’s health was 
of a not immediately obvious nature. He said that 
apparently healthy children were suddenly attacked 
by tuberculosis. 

Samarendranath Sen (INpIA) explained that the 
fact that his country had been unable to commit 
itself to any contribution, did not mean that India 
regarded the Fund without interest. India had her 
own great expenditure in caring for her children. She 
had asked no contribution so far from the United 
Nations in caring for her children. 

Willard L. Thorp (UNITED States) said that when 
it was possible to show support by action, many 
words were not necessary. He said that the United 
States Government’s contribution—$15,000,000 firm- 
ly committed and a promise of a further $25,000,000 
(in a ratio of 57 per cent to every 43 per cent sub- 
scribed by other governments)—was not to be re- 
garded as the limit of the United States contribution, 
since he hoped that voluntary organizations and in- 
dividuals would make further donations. 

In completing action on the ICEF’s report, the 
Council approved the work done and expressed the 
hope that governmental and voluntary contributions 
would reach the maximum possible amount. It also 
is referring to the Fund the record of its discussion 
on the report for its consideration. 
















Arab States Present Evidence 






Palestine Committee Conducts Hearings in Lebanon 


A STATEMENT by the Arab States—Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen—was 
heard by the Special Committee on Palestine at its 
first public meeting in Beyrouth, held in the build- 
ing of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Lebanon on 
July 22, 1947. 

In the presence of the diplomatic corps and the 
press, and with the delegates of the Arab States in 
attendance, Hamid Frangie, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Lebanon, presented the Arab viewpoint. 

Mr. Frangie declared at the outset that the Pales- 
tine problem was clear, the rights at issue were ob- 
vious, and that little could be gained by further dis- 
cussion. The Arab States were presenting their views 
briefly on the Palestine question, he said, because 
they believed they were addressing the highest in- 
ternational forum. He added that he would not touch 
upon all aspects of the question, but would restrict 
his statement to two fundamentals: the natural and 
inalienable rights of Palestine for self-determination, 
and the maintenance of peace in the Middle-East. 


Self-determination 

Mr. Frangie maintained that when the Balfour Dec- 
laration was issued, Arab inhabitants of Palestine 
formed 93 per cent of the total population, and that 
it was the undisputed right of this majority to de- 
termine freely its destiny. 

The Arab people, continued Mr. Frangie, were not 
consulted prior to the Balfour Declaration, however; 
they had never been a party to it, and had never 
been allowed to express their uncompromising §atti- 
tude towards this unilateral declaration. 

He contended that the Allied powers had made 
short shrift of promises made to the Arabs before 
their revolt during the First World War. The differ- 
ence between the Palestine Mandate and those over 
Lebanon, Syria and Iraq lay in the fact that the 
latter three stipulated that it was the duty of the 
Mandatory power to assist the country of its trust 
and to lead it to its independence. 

In regard to Palestine, the Mandate embodied pro- 
visions providing for the establishment of a Jewish 
national home. This, he explained, disrupted the 
course of a historical and creative development of 
the Palestine Arabs. The continued struggle of other 
Arab countries for independence resulted in the 
termination of the Iraq Mandate, and finally in the 
complete liberation of Lebanon and Syria. The situ- 
ation in Palestine, on the other hand, had beer 
steadily deteriorating as the deluge of Jewish im- 
migration frustrated the Arab national development. 
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Mr. Frangie went on to say that when the Bal- 
four Declaration was issued, Great Britain had not 
yet any connection with Palestine, and the fortunes 
of war were very much in the balance.  Juridically, 
Palestine was then part of the Ottoman Empire, and 
Great Britain could not claim to dispose of it apart 
from the fact that the document purporting to dis- 
pose of its fortunes was in flagrant violation of 
commitments and undertakings previously made by 
that country to the Arabs. 

The Foreign Minister then quoted at some length 
from the King-Crane Commission report of 1919 
which pointed to the reactions to be expected from 
the Arabs with the implementing of the Balfour 


Declaration. 


Threats to Peace 

Taking up the second principal point in his argu- 
ment, Mr. Frangie declared that Arab opposition to 
the Zionist political program and its expansionist 
schemes for Palestine and for certain additional areas 
in neighboring Arab countries constituted a threat 
to peace in the East. 

He quoted various Jewish statements to prove that 
the Jewish ambitions went beyond Palestine, and de- 
clared that the Zionists had marshalled an imposing 
propaganda machine throughout the world, and had 
formulated a military and terrorist program in Pales- 
tine and elsewhere. They had also created a secret 
army in Palestine. This, Mr. Frangie warned, would 
undoubtedly have the effect of provoking similar or- 
ganizations among the Arabs to repel Zionist aggres- 
sion. There would thus be introduced into the entire 
Middle East an element of disturbance and violence 
which might well have the effect of jeopardizing the 
position of Jews hitherto living in peace throughout 
the Arab world. 

No country or people, Mr. Frangie stated, could 
accept the imposition of an immigration designed to 
alter its position and destroy its corporate and national 
structure. Furthermore, a Jewish state which the Jews 
were striving to create in Palestine could not hope to 
survive indefinitely. On political and economic 
grounds, according to Mr. Frangie, this element for- 
eign in language, habits, attitude and method would 
permanently alienate the Arabs. The latter, prompted 
by a feeling of injustice, would seek to seize a favor- 
able opportunity to retrieve what they may have lost. 
In so doing, Mr. Frangie declared, the Arabs would 
be resorting to legitimate self-defense against the po- 
litical objectives of the Zionists. Should the Jews per- 
sist in pressing their ambitions, or should they suc- 
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ceed in establishing a Jewish state, the Arab States 
would not stop at an economic or political boycott, 
but would in turn take effective and positive measures 
to return the country to its lawful owners. 

In conclusion, Mr. Frangie stated that the Palestine 
Arabs demanded independence for their country, and 
the Arab countries without exception stood by their 
side in support to these demands. Jewish immigration 
must be stopped immediately. In addition, there should 
be no change in the laws governing land transfers, 
and an independent Arab government on a democratic 
basis should be set up without delay. 

The Arab spokesman contended that partitioning 
Palestine would not solve the problem, but only com- 
plicate it. The geographical and economic difficulties 
of dividing a small country into two or three states 
were overwhelming. The only possible and reliable set- 
tlement, in his opinion, which at the same time would 
constitute a compromise on the part of the Arabs, was 
to regard every Jew who had lawfully obtained Pal- 
estinian citizenship as equal in rights and duties to the 
Arab inhabitants of the country. An independent na- 
tional government should then be established on the 
basis of proportional representation. 

There was no foundation, Mr. Frangie said, to the 
allegations on Zionist leaders that, as a minority in Pal- 
estine, the Jews would be persecuted. Throughout the 
Arab countries, he said, Jewish minorities were living 
in peace and security and enjoying the same rights as 
the majority. He also maintained that there was no 
validity in the Zionist argument that immigration to 
Palestine was necessary to save the Jews from persecu- 
tion, now that fascist and nazi regimes were destroyed. 
To acquiesce in the immigration of European Jewry 
was tantamount to the admission of bankruptcy on the 
part of the western democracies. 

Finally, Mr. Frangie maintained that the world ref- 
ugee problem must be kept distinct and separate from 
the Palestine problem, because the former was a world 
problem, and the whole world must share in solving it. 


Further Statements 

At the second and third hearings in Lebanon, which 
were held in private on July 23, representatives of 
Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen re- 
plied to questions put by the Special Commission on 
the statement which Mr. Frangie had presented on the 
previous day, and on various aspects of the Palestine 
question. 

At these meetings, Egypt was represented by Abdel 
Rahman Hakki, Egyptian Minister to Lebanon; Iraq 
by Fadel Jamali, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Lebanon 
by Riad Solh, Prime Minister, and by Hamid Frangie, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Saudi Arabia by Fouad 
Hamza, Minister of State; Syria by Adel Arslan, 
Minister of National Economy; and Yemen by Ali Al 
Mouayad, Director of Public Education. 

Statements were subsequently presented by Fadel 
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Jamali and Fouad Hamza on behalf of Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia respectively. 

Fadel Jamali began by saying that Palestine was an 
integral part of the Arab world geographically, and 
that it was no exception to areas which were promised 
freedom and independence. But even without these 
promises, he asked, were not the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, like the rest of the Arabs, entitled to freedom and 
independence in their own home? 

The Palestine mandate, he stated, violated all the 
principles of democracy and self-determination which 
were contained in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. The Arabs had, from the very beginning 
never recognized the legality of the Mandate, and 
Palestine had been turned into a land of struggle. 

Fadel Jamali then reviewed Zionist aims, claims and 
methods which he said are modest at first but unfold 
their ambitions from year to year. Official Zionism 
stood today where extremists had stood thirty years 
ago. Historical connection with a land could not jus- 
tify movements in the world’s population. Furthermore, 
even from the historical standpoint, Jews were not 
more entitled to Palestine than the Arabs. 

As for the spiritual connection, this in his opinion 
did not entitle the Jews to return to Palestine because 
it was equally holy to Christians and Moslems. 

Fadel Jamali then mentioned the argument that 
Arabs were backward and that Zionists were raising 
the standard of living. This he characterized as an old 
imperialistic argument. The Arabs had a glorious past 
and did not welcome many things brought by the 
Zionists to Palestine in the name of civilization. They 
wished to develop in the modern world in their own 
way. 

As for the contention that Arabs had vast areas 
of land and that the Jews were homeless, the Iraq 
Foreign Minister declared that no matter how vast 
a country was, its people had the right to decide 
whether to accept newcomers or not. Furthermore, 
he said, the home of every Jew was the country of 
which he was a citizen. At any rate, he added, if the 
assumption was accepted that Jews are homeless, 
they should then look for a place other than Pales- 

tine. 


Concluding his statement, Fadel Jamali declared 
that a Jewish state had never been promised and 
could never be established in the whole, or part, of 
Palestine, because it could not survive a hostile peo- 
ple surrounding it and it would always be a cause of 
war. A unitary democratic state, he contended, should 
be established in Palestine where people could work 
and live together in harmony, irrespective of race and 
religion. Those who did not wish to live in such a state, 
he added, should be advised to leave Palestine. 


Partition could never work in Palestine, because 
the states thereby created could never stand on their 
feet economically. Palestine, he added, was already 
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relatively overcrowded, and therefore immigration 
should be completely stopped. However, if it con- 
tinued, it should be fairly distributed among all 
Moslems, Christians and Jews desiring to come to 
Palestine to lead a spiritual life. 

The second speaker was Fouad Hamza of Saudi 
Arabia. He declared that never in history had a peo- 
ple suffered so grave an injustice as the Arabs of 
Palestine. The Zionists, he stated, had no rightful 
claim to Palestine, and in the implementation of 


their program they relied exclusively on the support 
of a foreign power which was conducting itself arbi. 
trarily and unjustly. 


He also maintained that the Jewish claim that 
Jewish immigration raised the standards of the Arabs 
could not bear the test of objective study and scrutiny. 
Fouad Hamza concluded by expressing confidence 
that the justice of the Arab case would be recognized 
by the United Nations. 


Balkan Group Reports on Work 


Investigations at Yannina 


ens a visit to Yannina on the Greek-Albanian 

frontier to conduct an investigation of the alleged 
border incidents of July 11-12, the Subsidiary Group 
reported its findings to the Balkan Commission now 
in New York. 

The Subsidiary Group also completed the text of a 
general report on its current activities for submission 
to the parent body. 

Subsidiary Group Report 

On July 23, in reply to a request by the Balkan Com- 
mission for a report on the situation on the Greek- 
Albanian frontier, the Chairman of the Subsidiary 
Group, Assad Tallas (Syria) sent the following state- 
ment to the Chairman of the Balkan Commission. 

On July 13 the Greek Government brought to the 
attention of the Subsidiary Group a frontier incident 
which it described as an attempt at invasion launched 
against Greek territory on July 11-12. The Govern- 
ment alleged that large armed bands, with foreign 
elements participating, had come from Albania. On 
that same day, the Group decided to send a team to 
Yannina to collect additional information to enable 
the Group to decide whether to make an investigation. 

This team, consisting of five delegates, telegraphed 
a preliminary report to the Group on July 16, after 
having held seven meetings in which witnesses were 
heard and a general survey of operations was made 
by a Greek liaison representative. The team recom- 
mended that the Subsidiary Group should decide im- 
mediately to investigate this alleged new frontier 
incident at Yannina. According to the description 
given by the general survey of operations, an invasion 
of Greece from Albania had been launched on July 12 
by forces of some 3,000 men, who crossed the border 
from a locality south of Leskoviki and penetrated Greek 
territory lying between Martzani Bridge and Height 
Maria (1634) near Prosilion along a front 10 kilo- 
meters wide. 

Four witnesses heard by the team testified that they 
had seen large numbers of men crossing the border, 
and Major Andreas Rondoyannis of the Greek Army 
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estimated that some 3,000 guerrillas were involved in 
these operations. 

On July 18, the Subsidiary Group moved to Yannina 
and there decided to investigate the new alleged inci- 
dents immediately. It also decided to send a telegram 
to the Albanian Government requesting its co-oper- 
ation. (This telegram was sent to the Chairman of 
the Balkan Commission with a request to hand it to 
the Albanian liaison representative. This was done in 
view of the absence of reply to the Group’s telegram 
of July 5, which had been sent directly to Tirana in 
connection with the alleged incident of Sarantopouros 
Bania on May 19-20.) 

The Subsidiary Group held seven meetings in Yan- 
nina and heard five witnesses. Theoharis Koukis testi- 
fied that he had been abducted on April 10 into 
Albania while going to his village along the frontier 
line. He said that he had been sent to Tirana, where 
he was held prisoner for 23 days. Later, he was in- 
corporated into a band that was sent to Koritza, where 
he received weapons and clothing. He was given an 
English rifle with 45 cartridges, he said. On July 12 
he penetrated with his company into Greek territory 
near Prosilion. When attacked by Greek artillery, the 
witness found an opportunity to escape to Prosilion, 
where he surrendered to the authorities. Koukis testi- 
fied that before his company crossed into Greece, a 
Captain Ypsilantis made a speech in which he re- 
portedly stated that they were going to attack and 
establish a new government. The witness declared that 
he had noted a certain number among the Andartes 
who could not speak Greek, but who spoke Mace- 
donian, while others spoke a language which he could 
not understand. He estimated the number of An- 
dartes in the region northeast of the frontier at 2,500 
prior to July 11. 

The second witness, Dimitrios Lakkas, stated that 
he had also been forcibly recruited by the Andartes, 
on April 23. One June 20 he had crossed into Yugo- 
slavia where his band stayed 10 days and was given 
arms and clothing. From there they went to Albania. 
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On July 12 they crossed near Prosilion and, after be- 
ing shelled by artillery, returned to Albania at Radat. 
Later that day they crossed the Sarantopouros River 
and went to Derveni, where the battle started. Lakkas 
deserted on July 17 and surrendered two days later. 
He also stated that before crossing into Greece on 
July 12, Ypsilantis had made a speech declaring that 
they were going to attack and form a free Greek Gov- 
ernment, and, in addition, that if the Andartes en- 
countered difficulties, a foreign brigade would sup- 
port them. 

Pappas Dimitrios declared that he belonged to a 
band of Paleologos. They crossed, he said, from 
Greece into Albania on July 10 where they received 
two British hand grenades. His battalion had already 
received at Kaimaktchellan clothing and boots which 
had been brought from Yugoslavia. His battalion had 
crossed into Greece on July 12 and he had surrendered 
at Amarandos. This witness testified that many An- 
dartes spoke a Slav language, and that all wounded 
had been taken to Albania for treatment. He quoted 
the leader Ypsilantis as having said before the attack 
of July 12: “Men, go straight down, and wherever we 
go, the grass will not grow anymore. Two volunteer 
foreign bridages will come behind us and then we 
will form a free Government.” He also declared that 
Albanian soldiers had kept saying that they would 
come and help the Andartes. 

The fourth witness, Gika Kleoniki, stated that from 
her village Iliorachi on July 12 she had seen many 
groups of Andartes coming from Bania Kukes. in 
Albania. They were going towards Skordili, she said, 
and crossed into Greece. She estimated these bands 
at 1,000, recognizing among them several men of the 
village who had left for Albania. She had noted that 
among the bands were many Albanians (the witness 
understood Albanian), and other foreigners who were 
neither Greek nor Albanian. 


The last witness, Velkos Efthimios, also belonged 
to the battalion of Paleologos. According to his testi- 
mony, they crossed into Yukoslavia where they were 
given rifles, light machine guns, mortar ammunition, 
clothing and boots. They went in July to Albania, 
where soldiers of that country had given them am- 
munition and grenades. Later, they crossed into Greece 
where they had been shelled by Greek artillery, and 
had recrossed into Albania. Once again, they crossed 
into Greece and reached the village Kato Soudhena, 
where they were attacked by airplanes. The next day a 
fight took place and his battalion was obliged to 
withdraw. He was taken prisoner by the Greek army. 

The Subsidiary Group also made field investiga- 
tions and heard three witnesses chosen at random. 
Stratos Charissis stated that his village; Mazo, had 
been pillaged by Andartes, and that he had heard of 
a battle fought from Iliorachi to Bourezani. Beekikio- 
tis Nicholas declared that he recognized Albanians 
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among the Andartes, and he also had heard of a battle 
on July 12. Ioannis Stefanidis, from Aidonchori near 
Bourezani Bridge, stated that during the days pre- 
ceding the battle, he had seen cars coming from 
Albania, bringing and unloading material or ammu- 
nition at a given spot near the said bridge. 


Further Witnesses Heard 

Following the dispatch of this report to the Balkan 
Commission, the Subsidiary Group heard two more 
Greek witnesses at Yannina. 

Ioannis Tzizuakas said he was a member of a guer- 
rilla band of 300 to 320, including 15 women, which 
crossed from Gramos, Greece into Albania on the 
night of July 10. They were given clothing and on 
the morning of July 13 crossed back into Greece and 
fought an all day battle in the hills, after which they 
advanced again. The next day he managed to separ- 
ate from his comrades and surrendered to the Greek 
army. 

Tzizuakas stated that there were 42 “Slavo-Mace- 
donians” in his battalion at Gramas. He had heard 
that about eight or nine battalions of guerrillas had 
crossed back into Greece on the weekend of July 12-13. 
Before they left Albania, his company commander 
had told them, he said, that they were to advance and 
form a New Government in the mountains, and that 
they would soon receive the help of 70,000 men from 
the Allied armies. The witness stated that he had 
heard nothing of an international brigade. Wounded 
from his battalion had been evacuated into Albania, 
but his group had received no arms or ammunition 
in that country. 

A 26-year-old Greek Army private told the Group 
that on July 13, while travelling in a military truck 
from Konitsa toward Yannina, he and four others 
had been captured near Dourazani Bridge at what ap- 
peared to be the headquarters of a guerrilla battalion. 
He said he saw three or four men who looked like 
foreigners and who spoke a foreign language. He 
further testified that these men wore armbands with 
perpendicular stripes of several colors, including blue, 
red, and white. He had escaped during an air attack 
on the guerrillas. 


General Report Drafted 

On July 25 the Subsidiary Group completed the 
text of a general report on its work to date, for sub- 
mission to the Balkan Commission. 

The introductory paragraph of the report was ap- 
proved after considerable debate. It concerned the 
attitude of the Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav 
Governments, together with reservations made by rep- 
resentatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. In proposing 
the inclusion of this paragraph, Luis Sanin Aguirre 
(CoLomsiA) declared that the fact that the Group 
was not enjoying the full co-operation of the three 
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interested governments was by far the most important 
event to be reported to the Commission. He also stated 
that the Group’s experience in obtaining the co-oper- 
ation of interested governments might be of use to 
future international commissions and serve as a guide 
to the main organs of the United Nations in future 
decisions. He said he was confident that a solution 
satisfactory to all parties concerned and to the prestige 
of the United Nations would be achieved. 


Dr. Ke-Chin Wang (Cur1Na) stated that the Group 
must be free to carry out its investigations on both 
sides of the frontier whenever an alleged incident 
was brought to its attention by any of the four inter- 
ested governments. It was painfully evident, he added, 
that the Group had not been able to carry out the 
terms of its mandate, and the facts should be re- 
ported to the Commission. 


Gregory P. Kasparov (U.S.S.R.) maintained that 
rights given to any organ of the United Nations 
brought obligations in turn, and the first obligation 
of the Subsidiary Group was to respect all rights of 
the government with which it worked. He stated 
that although the Group had insisted on respecting 
the rights of Greece, it had taken a position from 
which it gave orders to the other Governments. It 
had never agreed, he said, to the only form of co- 
operation which could have been real. Mr. Kasparov 
further declared that the paragraph in question, and 
the accusations against the Albanian, Bulgarian, and 
Yugoslav Governments did not correspond with re- 
ality. No reply to the Group’s telegram had yet been 
received from the Albanian Government, but it was 
obvious from replies of the two other Governments 
that they were willing to fulfil all obligations to 
which they had agreed. 


Terence C. Glasheen (AUSTRALIA) said the para- 
graph was indispensable to a complete summary re- 
port of the Group’s work. 


But objections to the conclusion of the paragraph 
were raised by Colonel Michael Bron (PoLAND), who 
said he opposed the tendency in the Group to throw 
responsibility for lack of co-operation from its own 
shoulders on to those of Greece’s three northern 
neighbors. 


Concerning the alleged Angistron-Lipa and Kap- 
notpos incidents, the Group’s report disclosed that, 
to the Group’s request, the Bulgarian Government 
had replied on July 16 that it would not reconsider 
its previous refusal to allow the Group to visit Ber- 
kovitsa and localities other than those at the spot 
where the incidents were alleged to have occurred. 
It also refused to allow the Group to take Greek wit- 
nesses into Bulgaria. 


The report, which includes several Soviet and 
Polish reservations, states also that on July 23, the 
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Albanian frontier post of Kakavia refused to accept 
documentation on alleged incidents of July 9-12. This 
documentation had been proffered by the Group’s 
courier for transmission to Tirana. 

The Subsidiary Group returned to Salonika from 
Yannina on July 27 and decided the next day to 
send a report on its investigation of the alleged 
Greek-Albanian frontier incidents of July 11-13 to 
the Balkan Commission. 


Albanian Reply 


On July 28 also the Group discussed the reply 
received from the Albanian Foreign Minister, Nako 
Ipiru, to its telegram of July 5. This telegram had 
informed the Albanian Government of its decision 
to investigate the alleged frontier incident of Saranda- 
poros of May 19-21, and had asked for the full co- 
operation of the Albanian Government to enable the 
Subsidiary Group to make a complete investigation 
on both sides of the frontier. 

In his reply, the Foreign Minister stated that the 
Albanian Government had received the telegram and 
had ordered an immediate on-the-spot investigation. 
As a result, it had established that in the places and 
on the dates named no such incident as alleged had 
taken place on Albanian territory. In consequence, the 
Albanian Government could not permit an enquiry. 
It considered further that there was no reason for 
the Group to conduct an investigation which had 
been invented by the Greek Government which 
wished thus to “hide its aggressive provocations 
which it is committing each day against the People’s 
Republic of Albania.” 

The Albanian reply went on to mention a counter- 
charge against the Greek Government: on May 21, 
three Greek planes flew over Albanian territory and 
machine-gunned Albanian peasants killing two per- 
sons and wounding eight others. 

On the motion of Mr. Aguirre, it was decided to 
send a copy of Foreign Minister Ipiru’s reply to 
the Commission in New York for its information. 


The Group also approved a proposal by Louis 
Pannier (FRANCE) that the Albanian Government be 
asked whether the Group should consider the last 
part of Mr. Ipiru’s reply as a formal request for an 
investigation of the alleged incident, and requested, 
if the answer were affirmative, that a liaison repre- 
sentative be sent to Salonika and the necessary docu- 
mentation supplied. 

The Group also decided, in view of the refusal 
of the Albanian officer at Kakavia to receive docu- 
mentation from the Group courier on July 23, to 
send a second courier to Kakavia and to ask the 
Commission to ascertain from the Albanian Govern- 
ment when the dotumentation could be sent again 
to the frontier post. 
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Progress of Membership Committee 


Ten Pending Applications Under Discussion 


~ Security Council’s 11 member Committee on 
Admission of New Members has, since it first 
meeting on July 14, been examining pending applica- 
tions for admission to the United Nations. The Com- 
mittee has before it ten applications, five of which— 
those from the People’s Republic of Albania, the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Trans-Jordan, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Ireland and Portugal, were con- 
sidered by the Council last year. The Council then 
decided not to recommend these applications to the 
General Assembly. On November 19, 1946 the Assem- 
bly however passed a resolution recommending that 
the Council should re-examine these applications, “on 
their respective merits as measured by the yardstick of 
the Charter, in accordance with Article 4.” 

The Security Council unanimously adopted the 
Assembly’s resolution and, at its meeting on July 8, 
1947 refered the applications to its Membership Com- 
mittee. 

In addition to these five applications pending from 
the last year, the Committe has also to examine five 
new applications—those of Hungary, Italy, the Repub- 
lic of Austria, Rumania, and Yemen. 

In referring the applications, the Security Council 
instructed the Committee to report not later than 
August 10, earlier if possible. According to the Coun- 
cil’s Rules of Procedure, the Membership Committee 
should report to the Council not less than 35 days in 
advance of a regular session of the General Assembly. 

The Council itself has, by its Rules of Procedure to 
make its recommendations not less than 25 days in ad- 
vance of a regular session of the Assembly. It will, 
therefore, have to reach a decision on*its recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly not later than August 20. 

At its first meeting on July 14, the Membership 
Committee, which consists of one representative of 
each member of the Security Council, and follows the 
Council rule that the Chair shall rotate monthly, 
elected Dr. Alexander W. Rudzinski of Poland, the 
representative of the country occupying the Presi- 
dency of the Security Council for the current month, 
as its Chairman. 

The Committee then dealt with a number of other 
organizational and procedural matters. It agreed that 
its meetings should be open unless otherwise decided. 
It also agreed, in accordance with a decision taken 
by the Membership Committee last year and approved 
by the Security Council, that the Committee would 
consider written statements of fact, either from the 
applicant State or any Member country, which had 
a bearing on the applications under consideration. 
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The report of the Committee to the Council would 
contain no recommendations, but only the information 
gathered and a note of the attitudes of the different 
representatives regarding the applications and the 
arguments they advanced. 

Some Principles Governing Admission 

Before opening its debate on the application from 
Albania a number of delegates expressed their views 
on the priniciples which should govern the Committee 
in making their recommendations to the Council. 

Mr. Faris el-Khouri urged that all applicants be 
admitted to the United Nations as it was the duty of the 
Members of the United Nations to make all countries, 
non-members of the United Nations act according to 
the Charter, and this could only be done by admitting 
them to membership. 

Mr. Alexei A. Krasilnikov of the U.S.S.R. considered 
that it was also necessary to take into account the 
behavior of an applicant state during the Second 
World War against the fascist aggressors. This, how- 
ever, was objected to by Colonel William R. Hodgson 
of Australia, Hayden Raynor of the United States and 
Valentine G. Lawford of the United Kingdom who 
argued that this principle was not mentioned in the 
Charter, and that each application should be examined 
on its merits. 


Application from Albania Considered 

On taking up the re-examination of Albania’s appli- 
cation for membership the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. said that Albania had greatly contributed to 
the victory of the Allies and that the Albania people 
the victory of the Allies and that the Albanian people 
the United Nations. 

On the other hand, the representatives of the United 
States, Brazil, France, and the United Kingdom thought 
that the Committee should ask the Albanian Govern- 
ment to clarify its attitude toward the decision of the 
Security Council concerning the referral of the ques- 
tion of the Corfu Channel Incident to the International 
Court of Justice. Mr. Raynor, in his statement, recalled 
that his Government had doubts last year as to Al- 
bania’s ability to carry out the obligations under the 
Charter. It still had grave doubt as to whether the 
Albanian Government was peace-loving, he said, par- 
ticularly in view of the findings of a majority of the 
Security Council in regard to the Corfu Channel Inci- 
dent, and of the majority of the Commission of In- 
vestigation in the Balkans in regard to guerrilla oper- 
ations in northern Greece. 

Mr. Lawford of the United Kingdom said that his 
Government, also, had doubts last year regarding the 
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willingness and ability of Albania to carry out the 
obligations of the Charter and that these doubts had 
not been removed since. 

Mr. Ordonneau of France said that last year his 
Government had been in favor of admitting Albania, 
but that the incident in the Corfu Channel had made 
a very sad impression. 

A draft letter in this connection proposed by the 
delegations of the United States and Brazil was con- 
sidered by the Membership Committee at its third 
meeting held on July 23. It requested the Government 
of Albania to supply additional information on the fol- 
lowing points: 1. “Does Albania intend, in accordance 
with the obligations undertaken by Albania prior to 
the Security Council discussion of the United Kingdom 
complaint, to respect and carry out the Council recom- 
mendation that the Corfu dispute be referred to the 
International Court of Justice?” and 2. “If so, at what 
time and by what procedure does Albania intend to 
comply with this recommendation?” 


During the discussion which followed the represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. said that the charges brought 
against Albania were part of a continuous chain of 
accusations against that country, and likened the atti- 
tude of “certain countries” towards Albania to the 
foreign intervention against the young Soviet Re- 


public after the First World War. 
The Corfu incident showed how dearly Albania 


treasured its newly won independence. He was, he said, 
opposed to sending a letter to Albania, as, in his opin- 
ion, Albania did not have to be reminded of her 
international obligations. 


In reply the representative of the United States re- 
peated the reasons why his Government had doubts 
as to the peace-loving nature of Albania and her ability 
and willingness to carry out the obligations contained 
in the Charter: Firstly, he said, Albania was not will- 
ing to reaffirm the pre-war bi-lateral treaties, although 
they were not of a sinister character; secondly, seven 
members of the Security Council had found that the 
mines in the Corfu Channel could not have been laid 
without the knowledge of the Albanian Government; 
thirdly, in the case of the incidents in the Corfu Chan- 
nel the Albanian Government had accepted the pro- 
visions for pacific settlement under Article 35 of the 
Charter, but as yet had not made application to the 
International Court of Justice; fourthly, a Balkan Com- 
mission majority had found that Albania supported 
the guerrillas in northern Greece; and finally the 
Albanian Government had refused to co-operate with 
the Subsidiary Group of the Balkan Commission. 


Mr. Ordonneau (FRANCE) stated that his country 
had not changed its original attitude to the admission 
of Albania, but felt that the best proof of the ability 
and willingness of Albania to fulfil the obligation of 
the Charter would be for Albania to follow the 
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recommendation of the Security Council in regard to 
the Corfu Channel incident. 

When the Committee met again on July 28, it was 
informed that a communication had been received by 
the Secretariat from the International Court of Justice 
according to which Albania, following the recommen- 
dation of the Security Council, had submitted the 
Corfu Channel Incident to the Court. 

The Chairman invited the members of the Com- 
mittee to state their views on the draft letter in view 
of the Albanian communication. 

The representatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and China said that they wished to have 
time to study the text of the Albanian commmunication 
to the International Court of Justices before giving a 
decision on the Albanian application, and that this 
question was only one of several which would have to 
be clarified. The Chairman of the Committee, there- 
fore, declared the discussion on Albania’s application 
deferred until a later meeting. 


Mongolian Application Re-Examined 


The Council next considered the Mongolian appli- 
cation which had been submitted on June 24,- 1946 
but not approved by the Council. The representative of 
China stated that in view of the invasion of the 
Chinese province of Sinkiang by Outer Mongolia his 
Government did not find it possible to give that coun- 
try the same support as she gave her last year. 

Supporting the application, the representative of 
the U.S.S.R., spoke of the great contribution of Outer 
Mongolia in the struggle against Germany and Japan. 
He declared all doubts as to the peace-loving char- 
acter of Outer Mongolia were unfounded and claimed 
that the events on the Chinese-Mongolia border had 
been provoked by Chinese troops violating Mongolian 
territory, with a view to diverting attention from the 
civil war in China. 

The representative of the United States said that 
his Government had last year expressed doubts as to 
the eligibility of Outer Mongolia for Membership in 
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yiew of the “complete vacuum” of information on the 
country itself and its international relations. The situ- 
ation, he considered, still existed, as Mongolia had 
not as yet supplied convincing evidence, if any, that 
she was an independent state. 

The representative of Poland, on the other hand, 
considered that the argument was purely theoretical 
as the two most important states for Mongolia’s inter- 
national relations, China and the U.S.S.R., had recog- 
nized Mongolia as an independent state. As to the 
“invasion” of Chinese territory by Mongolia, the 
Polish representative was of the opinion that this must 
have been an unimportant frontier incident as China 
had not brought the matter to the attention of the 
Security Council. 

The representatives of Australia, the United King- 


People’s Republic of Albania.......... January 25, 1946 


Mongolian People’s Republic.............. June 24, 1946 
Hashemite Kingdom of 

DU NED. seisiiiciisiennsinnsnvediomiinn July 8, 1946 
I isiintinistriescchesintincinninsnntiaienncincion’ August 2, 1946 
IE ininiecvicninsnicioranniiisnbesinnnneaians August 2, 1946 
Republic of Hungary............scsseseseesees April 22, 1947 
IE cceiesestcaninitehgiidesasadineiiisaebontaisie May 7, 1947 
emails 08 A tamie it nnccsccscsecccccsccinssosseons July 2, 1947 
I ctitecinideleisneoinsonstinassiiacimnuesionaee July 11, 1947 
Tete 08 Fm isiccerenciessercececsnesgsse July 24, 1947 


According to the Charter, Membership of the 
United Nations is open to all peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations of the Charter and, 
in the judgment of the organization, are able and 
willing to carry out these obligations. Admission 
is to be effected by a decision of the General As- 
semmbly upon recommendation of the Security 
Council. 


On August 29, 1946, the Security Council recom- 
mended to the General Assembly the admission of 
the Republic of Iceland, Sweden and Afghanistan. 
This was approved by the Assembly at its 47th 
plenary meeting, held on November 9 and these 
countries were formally admitted to Membership 
at the Assembly’s 48th plenary meeting held on 
November 19, 1946. 


The admission of the Kingdom of Siam was 
unanimously approved by the General Assembly at 
its last meeting of the session, held on December 
15, 1946. Siam was formally admitted to Member- 
ship on April 28, 1947 at the first meeting of the 
Special Assembly. 
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dom and Belgium and other members of the Com- 
mittee generally expressed their opinion that it was 
necessary to hear the reply of the representative of 
China to the accusations raised by the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. before the discussion on the Mongolian 
application was continued. The discussion was there- 
fore adjourned until a later meeting as Dr. Shushi Hsu 
reserved his reply to Mr. Krasnilnikov’s statement 
until he had had time to study the minutes of the 
meeting. 

The application of Trans-Jordan, submitted on July 
8, 1946 was supported by the representatives of Syria, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, China, Brazil, 
France and Belgium. Debate on this application is to 
be continued at the next meeting of the Committee 


scheduled to be held on July 30. 


The results of the voting in the Security Council 
on August 29, 1946, on the five States whose appli- 
cations were not carried, were as follows: 


People’s Republic of Albania 
Affirmative: Brazil, U.S.S.R., Poland, Mexico, 


France. 
Negative: U.S.A., U.K., Netherlands. 
Abstaining: Australia, China, Egypt. 


Mongolian People’s Republic 


Affirmative: China, France, Mexico, U.S.S.R., 
Brazil. 

Negative: Netherlands, U.K., U.S.A. 

Abstaining: Australia, Egypt. 


Hashemite Kingdom of Trans-Jordan 


Affirmative: China, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, U.K., U.S.A., Brazil. 


Negative: Poland, U.S.S.R. 
Abstaining: Australia. 
Ireland 


Affirmative: China, Egypt, France, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Poland, U.K., Brazil, U.S.A. 
Negative: U.S.S.R. 


Abstaining: Australia. 


Portugal 


Affirmative: China, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, U.K., U.S.A., Brazil. 
Poland, U.S.S.R. 


Australia. 


Negative: 
Abstaining: 












Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


The Calendar is compiled from the most up-to- 
date official information available at United Nations 
Headquarters, but it should be noted that the dates 
of meetings may change at short notice. It is 
therefore desirable to verify the dates with the 
organizations concerned. 

This feature as published in the BULLETIN re- 
places the mimeographed edition of the Monthly 
Calendar formerly issued by the Conference Divi- 
sion of the Secretariat. Because of space limitations, 
some meetings formerly reported in the Monthly 
Calendar must now be omitted from the list. 


A ws feature of the Unitep Nations WEEKLY 
BULLETIN appears normally in the first issue of 
every month. Other issues of the BULLETIN carry 
the shorter “Calendar of United Nations Events” 
on the inside back cover page. 

The Monthly Calendar lists the meetings of 
United Nations organs, of the specialized agencies, 
and of inter-governmental organizations, as well as 
international conferences summoned by govern- 
ments, and meetings of international non-govern- 
mental organizations which have consultative status 
with the United Nations or the specialized agencies. 


Section I---United Nations 


In Session 


Date Place 


1946 


Continuous 

From Mar. 25 
”* June 14 
° Dec. 14 


1947 


From Jan. 30 
%” Mar. 24 
Apr. 10 


Apr. 30 
May 26 


May 26 
”» July 4 
From July 8 
” July 19 


7 July 24 


Interim Hq. 
New York 

Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Advisory Headquarters Committee 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Balkans 
Interim Hq. 


Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents 

Commission on Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment—Second Session 

Commission on Greece—Subsidiary Group 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning 
Rules on the Admission of New Members 


Special Committee on Palestine Palestine and 


Geneva 
Samoa 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Western Samoa Visiting Mission 

League of Nations—Liquidating Committee 

Economic and Social Council (including meetings of the stand- 
ing committees)—Fifth Session 


Narcotic Drugs Commission Interim Hq. 


Forthcoming 


(Place 


Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 


United Nations Film Board 

Consultative Committee on Public Information of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies—Fourth Session 

Committee on Contributions 

United Nations Latin American Social Welfare Seminar 


Interim Coordinating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements 


uncertain) 
Interim Hq. 
Montreal 


Interim Hq. 

Medellin, 
Colombia 

Geneva 
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” Sept. 


In late Sept. 


” Oct. 


20 


(tentative) 


Aug. 
” Aug. 

Aug. 
” Aug. 
” Aug. 
” Aug. 
” Aug. 


* Sept. 
” Sept. 
” Sept. 
*” Sept. 
” Sept. 
In Sept. 
From Oct. 
°° Oct. 
In Oct. 
From Nov. 
” Nov. 
” Nov. 
° Nov. 
In Nov. 


” Nov. 


From Dec. 


From Aug. 
” Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


From June 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


” Aug. 
” Aug. 
In Aug. 
” Aug. 
(tentative) 
From Sept. 


From Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Oct. 
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18 
25 
25 
28 
28 
28 


8 
2 
12 
16 
22 


6 
13 


17 
17 
17 


24 


United Nations Social Welfare Seminar 


Committees of the Economic Commission for Europe: 
Committee on Coal; Committee on Industry and Materials; 
Committee on European Inland Transport; Committee on 
Electric Power; Panel on Housing 

Committee on Contributions 


Program Committee (International Children’s ana Fund) 

Population Commission—Second Session 

Committee on Industrial Classification 

Commission on Human Rights—Second Session 

Statistical Commission—Second Session 

Social Commission—Second Session 

Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of 
the Charter 

International Statistical Conferences 

General Assembly Committee on Procedures and Organization 

Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations 

General Assembly—Second Session 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 

Executive Board (International Children’s Emergency Fund) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—28th Session 

Permanent Central Opium Board—49th Session 

United Nations Film Board 

Transport and Communications Commission—Second Session 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—29th Session 

Joint Session of Sub-Commissions on Economic Development and 
Employment and on Economic Stability 

Trusteeship Council—Second Session 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—Second Session 


International Conference on Trade and Employment 


Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities 


Section II---Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


Permanent Agricultural Committee 

International Conference of Labor Statisticians—Sixth Session 
Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel 

Industrial Committee on the Metal Trades 

Preparatory Regional Asiatic Conference 


Regional Meeting for the Countries of the Near and Middle East 
Joint Maritime Commission 


FAO 


Mission for Poland 


Panel on Soil Erosion Control 
Statistics Standing Advisory Committee 
Economics Standing Advisory Committee 
Technical Meeting of Experts on Losses of Food in Storage 
Sub-Committee of Standing Advisory 
Committee on Unexploited Forests of the World 
Sub-Committee of the Standing Committee of the Forestry 
Division 
Executive Committee—Ninth Session 
Third Annual Conference of FAO 
Sub-Committee of Standing Advisory Committee on Research 
International Conference on Losses of Food in Storage 


Sub-Committee of Standing Advisory 
Committee on Technology of Chemical Forest Products 


Standing Advisory Committee on Fisheries 

Standing Advisory Committee on Agriculture 
Standing Advisory Committee on Nutrition 

World Census of Agriculture—Middle East Committee 
International Emergency Food Council—Fifth Session 


Montevideo, 
Uruguay 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 


Paris 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Washington 
Interim H 
Interim 
Interim 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Philippines 
(tentative) 
(Place 
uncertain) 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Montreal 
Stockholm 
Stockholm 
New Delhi, 
India 
Cairo 
Geneva 


Amsterdam and 


Warsaw 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
London 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Stockholm 
Washington 


Appleton, 
Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. 

Geneva 

Geneva 

Geneva 

Cairo 

Washington 





Section III --- Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


In Session 
” 


2” 
” 


From July 


° Aug. 
” Aug. 


” Aug. 


* Sept. 
° Sept. 
” Sept. 
” Sept. 
In Sept 
°° Sept. 
*° Autumn 
From Oct. 


” Nov. 


7 GV. 
In Nov. 


” Nov. 
From Dec. 1 


In Dec. 


Section 


From July 
°°” Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 
German External Property Negotiations—Safehaven 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 

Inter-Allied Reparation Agency—Meetings on Conflicting Cus- 
todial Claims 

European Central Inland Transport Organization—Special Ses- 
sion of the Council 

British Government—Commonwealth Survey Officers Conference 

Pan American Union-—Inter-American Conference on Continental 
Security 

International Conference on Social Welfare (S. E. Asia)—British 
Government 

Inter-American Statistical Congress—First Session 

Inter-American Travel Congress 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau—Directing Committee 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau—Executive Committee 

Inter-American Indian Institute—Second Conference 

Council of Foreign Ministers—Fifth Session 

British Government—Conference on Safety of Life at Sea 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History—Pan Ameri- 
can Conference on History 

Inter-American Radio Office—Meeting of Technicians of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Conference 

Inter-American Committee on Social Security—Inter-American 
Conference and Committee on Social Security 

Inter-American Committee on Social Security—Executive Com- 
mittee 

Council of Foreign Ministers—Sixth Session 

Caribbean Commission—Fifth Meeting 


Union of American Republics—Ninth International Conference 
of American States 


Washington 
Lisbon and 
Madrid 
Washington 
Brussels 


Paris 


London 


Rio de Janeiro 
Singapore 


Washington 
Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires 
Cuzco, Peru 
New York 
London 
Mexico City 


Havana 

Rio de Janeiro 
Rio de Janeiro 
London 
Trinidad, 


B. W. I. 
Bogota 


IV --- International Non-Governmental 


Organizations 


World Federation of Democratic Youth—World Youth Festival 

World Federation of United Nations Associations—-International 
Summer Course 

World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches—International Council 

International Federation of University Women—Ninth Confer- 
ence 

Y.M.C.A.—World Committee 

World Jewish Congress—Plenary Session 


World Federation of United Nations Associations—Plenary 
Session 

World Federation of Democratic Youth—Council Meeting 

World Federation of United Nations Associations — Summer 
Course 

International Council of Women—Congress (Triennial Meeting 
of the International Council of Women) 


Associated Country Women of the World—Triennial Conference 


World’s Y.W.C.A.—Council 


Prague 
Geneva 


Basel, 
Switzerland 
Toronto, Canada 


Edinburgh 
Interlaken, 
Switzerland 
Marianske- Lazne, 
Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovakia 
Marianske- Lazne, 
Czechoslovakia 
Philadelphia 
(University of 
Pennsylvania) 
Amsterdam, 
Holland 
Hangchow, 
China 
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From July 
” Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Nov. 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


From 


From Apr. 


In Nov. 
(tentative) 


From July 


In Aug. 
or Sept. 


In Summer 


UNESCO 
Summer Seminar for International Understanding 


Radio Board—Program Committee 
International Commission of Hileia Amazonica 


| 


Commission on Technical Needs in Mass Communications 
International Committee of Schools of Social Service 
Second General Conference of UNESCO 

International Council of Museums 


ICAO 


Council Meeting 

Air ‘Transport Committee 

Air Navigation Committee 

Committee on Convention on International Civil Aviation 
Legal Committee 


Divisional 
Meteorological Divisional Meeting (Special) 
Airdromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Divisional Meeting 
Search and Rescue Divisional Meeting 
Regional 


South Atlantic Regional Meeting 


Special Meetings 
Caribbean Communications Committee 
Air Operations Committee (Ad hoc on “Temperature Account- 
ability’’) 
Special Conference on Multilateral Aviation Agreement on Com- 
mercial Rights in International Civil Air Transport 
International Air Transport Association 
Third Annual General Meeting 


International Bank 


Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


International Monetary Fund 


Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund 


WHO 

Expert Committee on Luberculosis 

Sub-Committee on Relations with Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations, 

Sub-Committee to Negotiate with UNESCO 

Committee on Administration and Finance 

Interim Commission—Fourth Session 

Expert Committee on Revision of the International List of 
Causes of Death 


Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on 
Lrade and Employment (United Nations)—Second Session 
International Conference on Trade and Employment 


ITU 


General 
International Conterence on Telecommunications 


Radio 


International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference 


Telephone 
International Telephone Consultative Committee—Commission 
on Cable Corrosion Problems 


Sévres, France 
Paris 

Beem do Para, 

Brazil 

Paris 

Paris 

Mexico City 
Mexico City 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Brussels 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Rio de Janeiro 
Mexico City 


Paris 


Rio de Janeiro 


Petropolis, 
Brazil 
London 


London 


Paris 

Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 


(Place 


uncertain) 
Atlantic City, 
Ne J. 


Atlantic City, 
Ne Fe 


Paris 











